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PROPORTIONS 


BY ALPS 


Owe oF THE most interesting things about 
the Paris Fair of this last year was the amaz- 
ing variety of ideas to be found within it. 

My own viewpoint as to the desirability of 
attaining order in Fairs was changed com- 
pletely for here was an interesting chaos, a 
chaos of new ideas, of purposeful ideas. They 
were helter-skelter and without relationship, 
except that they all were creations of today’s 
world. 

All this was unusual in that I had expected 
a certain sameness, an “I say so, therefore it is 
so” sort of thing, expressed as a fiat of the 
gods of steel and glass, and again expressed so 
as to leave no doubt of the growing oneness of 
the architectural ideal. 

Brothers, I wish to report it wasn’t so! 

The modern world has no such goal imme- 
diately in front of it. 

The one thing definite and dominant in 
Paris was the resurgence of the individual ego 
—national, provincial, industrial. 

It was again a resurrection of the idea that 
man stands erect and that architectural pro- 
portions have to do mainly with the fact that 
he became and remains perpendicular to the 
surface of the earth. 

Architecture there for a moment rose above 
the defeatism current in Europe, where a 
prostrate and symbolic Germany so well ex- 
pressed the whole post-war mood in the war 
memorial at Munich, and in one factory-like 
building after another. 

For what other than a complete sense of 
defeat could have created the proportions of 
the post-war architecture of Europe—pro- 
portions begat by a strong realization that 
victor and defeated alike had both lost the 
peace. 

What other than a very strange debased 
sense of economy could have created an archi- 
tecture so lacking in human qualities, a false 
idea of economy of effort, when at the same 
time millions of men were without work all 
over the world. 

But more, an architectural conce pt engag- 
ing the minds of the architectural students in 
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America, most of whom have never seen an 
actual example except as printed in the illus- 
trations of the architectural press. 

So far, indeed, has architecture diverged 
from the intimate lives of the men who are 
preparing to make it their work. 

There would seem to be a remarkable per- 
versity in limiting the philosophy of today’s 
architecture to a limited concept of what a 
machine can produce, especially so when man- 
ual skill after manual skill is dying out for the 
lack of opportunity. 

There have been many skills devoted to 
ornament in architecture and which were de- 
veloped to a very high degree. These are 
among the richest manifestations of man’s 
cultural ability. The fine quality of manual 
dexterity, that precision of mind, eye, and 
hands working in unison in the creation of 
beauty, can never be totally replaced by that 
concept of the machine which can only think 
of articles put through the die, if metal, or 
the planer and sander, if wood. 

There would seem to be growing a new race 
largely insensitive to what are desirable qual- 
ities in man, a race whose architectural think- 
ing is expressed in this sort of metaphysical 
“unreasoning.” 

“Penetrations inward and outward secured 
in the reflections of the windows. It is no 
longer possible to keep apart the inside and the 
outside. The mass of the wall, at which all the 
‘outside’ previously stopped, has now dis- 
solved and let the surroundings flow into the 
building.”* 

Is it architecture or a photograph which is 
the basis for that philosophical paragraph? 
Surely it is the latter, but one wonders again 
and again at the architectural magnitudes 
achieved by the use of camera angles—at the 
architectural beauty attained by shots made 
from mouse or escaped canary bird points of 
view. 

But in the Paris Fair most of the architec- 





The New Vision by Moholy-nagy—Text to illustration of Bauhaus 
at Dessau. 
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tural proportions were those which needed no 
camera tricks to enhance the feeling that man 
was man and that enclosed space could be a 
pleasant place in which to live, and that also 
at times it was majestically necessary to keep 
the outside from “inflowing.” 

All this was in happy contrast to the earth- 
bound horizontals of which the architectural 
magazines of the world are filled. 

Nothing can be more depressing than the 
same looking building reproduced all over the 
world by the unthinking in the name of mod- 
ern architecture. 

Nothing can be more depressing than the 
picture of the same interior with the same 
bent pipe chair and table and the same hospital 
bed for a chaise longue, reproduced in every 
architectural magazine in the world as the 
final word in interior design. Especially when 
the interiors are more often than not faked 
for camera interest. 

Materials have so little actually to do with 
proportions. 

Proportion has to do with the spirit of 
man, and that spirit determines whether pro- 
portions are fine or mean. 

Steel and glass were fine in spirit, very in- 
telligent in the St. Gobain Building at Paris. 
It was inviting, lightsome and beautiful in 
proportion. The Czechoslovakian Pavilion, 
however, was uninviting, almost forbidding, 
and, moreover, a clumsy piece of steel con- 
struction in sharp contrast to the beautiful 
use of steel in the Iron and Bronze Building, 
where again fine proportions were achieved. 

No! I am not maintaining that all buildings 
have to be tall or that some may not be hor- 
izontal. Not at all! But if you are oriental in 
emotion compare the fine horizontality of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s “Taliesin,” or the ex- 
quisite lightness of Mies Van der Rohe’s Ger- 
man Pavilion at Barcelona, with the work 
normally published in the magazines as repre- 
sentative of the new “lying down” archi- 
tecture. 

The spirit of man is surely enhanced by the 
one, whereas only some intellectuals are titil- 
lated by the others. 

Man only rises from the ant-heap by achiev- 
ing monumentality, and all through the Paris 
Fair that quality was arrived at with remark- 
able success. 

In passing: To date, nothing in the New 
York Fair, although the buildings are bigger, 








accomplishes the monumental characteristics 
of the Italian Pavilion. 

There, the attempt was not to express mate- 
rials, except only in so far as they aided in 
saying Italy. The statement of Italy and its 
purposes were the important factors and not 
the materials. The impression left by the fore- 
court, by the great room in the tower, was of 
a people who still realize what proportion 
means; a people still carrying on the creative 
tradition long associated with them. But more 
—a virile people, an individual people. 

It is a building strangely without bombast, 
especially in contrast to the Russian Pavilion. 

Another example of the appreciation of 
architectural proportion was Poland, whose 
heroic tower, display buildings, and whose 
tenderness toward the trees, all indicated a 
sensitive realization of the values architecture 
might have in explaining to foreigners what 
ideals and good qualities lie in Poland. 

Of course, as you might expect, Corbusier’s 
tent emulated a skyscraper and became a ver- 
tical statement of irrational and rampant ego. 
Erected as the Kaaba of a new religion, it 
made another, if but temporary, Mecca for 
youth. By what order of rationalism did one : 
climb up and then slide down ramps after y 
wading through an acre of loose gravel. Be- : 
tween the funny ramp inside and the dismal 
tent outside (the space was beautifully 
lighted) there was that same lack of under- 
standing of proportion which was evident in 
his metal and glass monument to Columbus; 
the lack of appreciation of the spirit of the 
Russian people which was evident in his design 
for the Russian Capitol; and in the continued 
development of his megalomaniacal city plans. 
With what great walls does Corbusier think 
to entrap the freedom of man!!! 

After such an experience one must ponder 
on the relationship between rationalism and 
insensitiveness. 


+ + + 
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Great historical styles were capable of many 
proportions. They were of great flexibility, 
probably so. because they developed naturally 
without much in the manner of fixation by 
the creators. They grew of course without 
many hard and fast principles, or at least until 
they were about to die when, no doubt, some 
Vitruvius or Vignola (those undertakers of 
creative architecture) fixed their features in 
composure before burial. 





WHAT IS 


DO WE NOT NEED IT 


Epitor’s Note: Back in 1934 we began the publication 
of a series of critical articles by H. Van Buren Magonigle 
in which he contributed monthly comment on current 
architectural design. The series was calculated to supply 
regularly for the profession the sort of dispassionate 
analysis and appraisal of its works that playwrights, 
musicians, painters and novelists have long been accus- 
tomed to get from competent critics of their respective 
arts. Mr. Magonigle, who had at the time withdrawn 
from the active practice of architecture, was in a posi- 
tion to speak out plainly without fear or favor and his 
vigorous remarks stimulated widespread discussion among 
architects. Many agreed with him and many disagreed, 
but all parties seemed in accord with the principle that 
thoughtful and sincere criticism of architecture is 
healthy and helpful. He carried on nobly until his death 
in August, 1935. 

We now launch a new critical series and have selected 
as our distinguished critic Professor Talbot Faulkner 
Hamlin of the School of Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity. We believe that he is particularly well suited to 
undertake this work since he combines thorough schol- 
arship in the historical background of architecture with 
a keen and alert understanding and appreciation of the 
contemporary world. His position at the University gives 
him, we feel, the right degree of detachment from 
which to form a properly objective view. We have in- 
vited him to speak freely and we invite you to read 
and reflect. Gentlemen—Professor Hamlin. 


Ax of us approaching a new building, or a 
building new to us, instinctively ask ourselves, 
“What is it? What is it for?” The great build- 
ings often tell us, easily and at once. They may 
not be specific, but they give us a hint. They 
say, “This is public, welcome”; or, ““This is 
private, keep out.” They say, “This is a place 
of large rooms, meeting places”; or, “This is a 
building of small units.” They can say, “This 
is a public-purpose building—your building— 
existing for your service, your help, your gov- 
ernment”; or else, “This is a building built 
for an owner’s profit, square feet for rent, 
practical, business-like, attractive; come in 
and do what business you may have to do, or 
else come in and rent an office yourself.”’ Some 
buildings even tell what they are built of, and 
how. The content of this message which each 
building broadcasts, its clarity, its perfection 
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of statement, constitutes the building’s char- 
acter. 

What would the unknowing citizen, com- 
ing suddenly on any of these three buildings— 
Figures 1, 2, and 3—think of them? What 
message comes from them? They are all struc- 
tures recently projected in New York City. 
Let us say this inquiring citizen knows his 
modern American cities; he knows the com- 
mon language of contemporary American 
architecture. He sees in all three structures 
verticality of pier and window-row. He sees 
pleasant, even expensive, materials. He notes 
a growing weight and size in the lower floors, 
and a certain flurry of richness around the 
door. He would, if he were at all sensitive, re- 
alize that all three had a certain similarity of 
style, that all would fit harmoniously—at least 
without many discords—into the contempo- 
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Figure 1. Criminal Courts Building, New York, as de- 
signed by Harvey Wiley Corbett and Charles B. Meyers, 


Architects. Soon to be erected to replace the “Tombs” 


rary city picture. He knows that there are 
many other such vertical sweeps of limestone 
pier, and of window over window. Such-and- 
such an insurance company’s building has 
them. The Grand-Ritz-Plaza-Gotham Hotel 
(or whatever its name may be) has carefully 
regulated set-backs like those in Figure 1. The 
new business building in the swell shopping 
district has a top much like Figure 2. And the 
X National Bank has much the same flurry 
of decoration as in all these three. 

A little attention, and he would see more 
details—that legion of little windows, all alike 
and all equally spaced, speak to him of offices, 
of floors for rent, of standardized and imper- 
sonal practicality, perhaps of hotel rooms. A 
little thought, and he would begin to sum- 
marize what the buildings said. One, he might 
conclude, because of the size of its projecting 
wings and its deep courts, is a great and expen- 
sive hotel. Two, with its severe vertical sim- 
plicity, is obviously the better kind of business 
building. Three, with its greater richness and 
its sculpture at the base, would puzzle him 
more. Then suddenly he might think of the 
sculptured front of the Daily News Building, 
and say to himself, “Eureka! here is the 
building of a small, wealthy, and rather high- 
class publication.” 

And, of course, the fact is that all three are 
court houses. 


II 


How does it happen that these three impor- 
tant buildings have a character so elusive, so 
uncommunicative? What is character in archi- 
tecture? There are critics today who claim 
that character, in the sense it has been used 


here, is impossible in modern architecture and, 
even if possible, undesirable. Character, they 
claim, is a mere matter of sentimental associa- 
tion. Dome = capitol. Columns = bank. Tu- 
dor = college. Better be done with it all, for- 
get character altogether. Let what character 
may come, come from steel bay spacing and 
glass and metal. Modern architecture need 
worry no more about such matters as what a 
building means to the average spectator. Let 
him do the worrying. And when, in some sore 
distress, he has to visit the Domestic Relations 
Court, let him walk by the entrance three 
times (while he is looking for it) and finally 
have to ask the traffic cop at the corner, be- 
cause he thought it was merely another office 
building. He’ll learn . . . especially if he has a 
subpoena. 

But there is another attitude possible. 
Architecture, of all the fine arts, can least af- 
ford to become esoteric. Your average citizen 
can refuse to read Gertrude Stein. He can stay 
away (and does, in droves) from art exhibits 
which bore or puzzle him. But architecture is 
thrust at him in one way or another during 
all his waking minutes. It is, par excellence, 
his art. Nineteenth century architecture be- 
came esoteric in its minutiz of stylisms. Twen- 
tieth century architecture may become eso- 
teric in its theoretical quality, with equally 








Figure 2. Family Court Building of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, New York, as designed by Charles B. 
Meyers, Architect, for 22nd Street and Lexington Ave. 
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disastrous results. It may be saved from that 
fate by seeing to it that buildings talk to 
people in clear, simple language, expressing 
the purpose for which they were built and 
what they may mean to these people—in other 
words, by seeing to it that they have “char- 
acter.” 

Character, seen thus, is not a matter of 
sentimental association, save only in a few in- 
stances. We architects tend to belittle the com- 
mon sense of “the people.” No; character, as 
the element of clarity in building expression, 
depends on much deeper elements. Of course 
there is association, for without association 
any language, any means of communicating 
ideas, is impossible. But the associations which 
give meanings to buildings are but slightly the 
mere association with other buildings seen in 
the past; they are much more the association 
of certain building shapes and forms with 
certain definite human activities and with 
certain emotional states. Functions, adequately 
expressed, plus the peculiar emotional mood 
produced by certain lines, proportions, and 
forms in a building, give it character. 

Now, court houses have definite jobs to per- 
form. Court rooms must be of adequate area 
and, since popular respect for them is gener- 
ally considered a social good, of adequate dig- 
nity—which usually means a somewhat more 
than sufficient height. Large court houses 
draw throngs of people; there must be ade- 
quate free space for their going and coming, 
and for that extended “waiting around” 
which seems almost a necessary part of having 
anything to do with the law. And, in addition, 
there must be all the required judge’s offices, 
jury rooms, lawyers’ rooms, record rooms, and 
so on. These, despite the fact that they require 
usually a greater cubage than do the court 
rooms, chiefly exist merely to serve them. The 
third example shown is, it is true, an appel- 
late court only, where public throngs are less; 
yet, more than ever, as a great defender of the 
people against the evils of false or careless ac- 
tion on the part of the lower courts, one 
would think that dignity and ample size 
should declare its purpose. 

Number One is the great criminal court 
center and jail of Manhattan Island. Here are 
not only court rooms, and all their serv- 
ices, but also all the myriad parts of a jail— 
cells, and visiting rooms, and services galore. 
How, from the simple size and arrangement 
of the masses of this building, could the ob- 
server get any of this, unless he were told? 

Number Two is the Domestic Relations 
Court. Here, obviously, more small offices and 
interviewing rooms are necessary. Yet even 
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Figure 3. New building for the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, First Judicial Department, to bi 
erected on Park Avenue at Fortieth St., New York, 
from the design by Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 


here the court rooms exist and are important. 
And, in the shapes the spectator sees, there is 
little to tell him of them. 

In all these cases, it would seem, shape-char- 
acter is lacking. Structure-character is, 
roughly, present; the average spectator knows 
the form he sees as those of a skeleton struc- 
ture, though there is little frank attempt to 
express the steel cage. But use-character 
the expression of function—does not appear. 


Ill 


Mood-character is a more subtle, personal, 
subjective thing. It is quite true that, in music 
for instance, the same composition may pro- 
duce different emotions in different people. 
Yet few would deny that, in general, a given 
work of art of any kind produces the same 
basic kind of feeling in the average person; if 
it fails to do so, it is a weak work-of-art. And 
this is as true of architecture as of the other 
arts. The sources of mood-character are diff- 
cult to analyze. Shapes, proportions, materials, 
colors, all have pronounced emotional! effects; 
and their combinations, so as to give the de- 
sired mood-character to a building, is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, one of the most 
difficult and one of the most rewarding of the 
architect’s creative tasks. 
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In the case of our three court houses, more- 
over, the exact mood to give to each might be 
a question to which we all could give sincerely 
different answers. Criminal justice to some 
means punishment, to some reform; to some 
the pursuit of the guilty, to some the protec- 
tion of the innocent. Similarly, different people 
would have different interpretations for each 
of the other two buildings. 

Yet one element these buildings have in 
common. All are expressions of a democratic 
civilization in its effort at self-protection. All 
exist for the people—for you and for me. They 
are built to serve us; they are a kind of ex- 
pression of our mutual efforts to build an ideal 
life on a democratic basis. To that extent, 
they are precious, more precious than houses 
or business buildings or factories. They are, by 
their very nature, set apart somewhat from 
buildings built merely for gain or convenience. 

So, in the villages of New England and Ohio 


Figure 4. “Will Rogers Shrine to the Sun” designed by 
Charles E. Thomas, Architect; drawn by Earle Deits 
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and elsewhere in this country, court houses 
rose in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century in the most important positions, usu- 
ally on the common or village square, set 
apart slightly from the neighboring buildings 
—court houses of gracious dignity, of ample 
size for current needs, using the same brick, 
the same kind of columns and cornices as the 
other buildings of the time, but combining 
them in ways that should make them what 
they were—not mere buildings, but expres- 
sions of faith. Their mood-character was per- 
fect. Not forbidding, but gracious; monu- 
mental only in a simple, homely way, by their 
quiet largeness, their slight setting apart on 
the village green, which they shared with the 
church, they told of the respect, the love, 
which a democratic people felt for its com- 
mon expression in government. 

Today, we are told, respect for the courts 
is failing, and must be reestablished . . . If we 
put courts in buildings just like a hundred 
others, so that the people have to find what 
justice they get behind fronts just like those 
that shelter wealthy business, need we be sur- 
prised if people sometimes feel about both 
with a similar cynicism? 


IV 


Surely, if mood-character is anywhere nec- 
essary, it is in a memorial — especially a 
memorial to a single individual. Figure 4 shows 
a recent example — shall we say, a Rhenish 
castle grown too tall? To what antiquarian 
student of medizval lore, to what modern 
Walter Scott may it be built? What European 
loch or see does it decorate? And what quaint 
medizval high-roofed town doe’ it overlook? 
No less, sirrah, than the quaint stadt of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado! From the heights of 
Cheyenne Mountain, up which the men-at- 
arms can struggle but slowly, weighted by 
their heavy armor, it rises, center of pilgrim- 
age to that great Gothic scholar—Will Rogers 
— gum-chewing, lariat-twirling, debunking 
Will Rogers. “Of pink granite and steel’’ it is 
described . . . two excellent materials—for a 
Rhenish castle. And then, with one of those 
supreme bursts of creative sentimentality that 
are so—so, I am forced to say—‘‘American,” 
or at least ““Hollywoodesque,” the whole con- 
traption is christened the “Will Rogers Shrine 
of the Sun,” thus “perpetuating forever the 
name of the great humorist and actor”! 
Shades of broad-faced, grinning, winning, 
bitingly satirical Will Rogers . . . Could it be 
that the projector of this fantasy did the 
whole thing as a great, a superlative, practical 
joke? Could the un-American form, and the 
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sentimental name, for a monument to the 
most American and most unsentimental of re- 
cent humorists, be a subtle dig at the credulity 
of us all? But that is hardly thinkable .. . All 
one can do is merely to realize that, somewhere 
in their particular part of the Elysian Fields, 
Will Rogers, Mark Twain, and Barnum are 
guffawing together with frank belly laughs, 
each pointing to the others and shrieking, be- 
tween gales of laughter, “I told you so!” 
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We are not, I am glad to say, the only country 
to have an architecture so often blind to both 
use-character and mood-character; my last il- 
lustration is from Germany. This quiet brick 
and stone building in Bielefeld, with its gentle 
evidence of persisting German classic tradi- 
tion, its large open window areas so formally 
arranged, would make an excellent town hall, 
perhaps, or rather an attractive if undistin- 
guished library. It has a certain sense of studi- 
ousness, of quiet welcome; its mood would 
well befit a place to go and spend a quiet after- 
noon among books. Wrong again; it is a fac- 
tory, and behind its serene modern classic front 
lie clattering machines and all the hurly-burly 
of modern industry. 

This example is thus the direct opposite of 
those we started with. If they, as public build- 
ings, aped the dress and forms of buildings de- 
voted to mere money-getting, this is a money- 
getting building which apes the forms, and 








thus seeks to win the prerogatives, ot a build- 
ing built for public use. And of the two crimes 
against character in architecture, this would 
seem the more heinous, for false modesty is 
less evil than unfounded ostentation. 

Why then do architects falsify character? 
Would it not be easier to be direct? In all the 
Cases, it seems to me, a search for some super- 
ficial esthetic pattern has been the cause. It 
is a complex task to integrate all the various 
and sometimes apparently discordant elements 
of a complex structure—a task requiring end- 
less study and time for reflection. Time is the 
one element which it is most difficult for the 
modern architect to get; few buildings today 
receive the study they deserve — the endless 
trial and discarding of schemes until the final, 
inevitable solution is achieved. Lack of time 
too often forces a short-cut; and the easiest 
short-cut, in the search for a basic decency, if 
little more, is to impose a superficial pattern 
in accordance with a generally accepted way 
of designing—that is, in accordance with a 
popular style. 

Buildings so designed seldom actually hurt; 
they may even have some simple transitory 
pleasurable effect, like popular ballads. But 
seldom, too, do they move us deeply. They 
may have superficial good manners—the slick 
good manners of the day—but the manners 
are all too often synthetic, and in the end, be- 
cause they have no character, like character- 
less acquaintances they can only bore. And 
heaven preserve us from bores! 


Figure 5. Factory Building in Bielefeld, Germany, Paul 
Griesser, Architect. 





From “Moderne Bauformen” 
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San Francisco’s Chinese are going to see that their mother country is well 
represented at the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. They are 


spending over a million dollars on their concession. Mark Daniels, A.1.A., 
aided by his associate Ralph Owen, has made a number of interesting 
"Studies in Architectural Character” for this China Village, the one above 


showing a great Pailou. Some of the other studies are on the following pages 
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CHINESE ART POS 


GOLDEN GATE FAIR 


BY MARK 


“In SHORT, so much of Chinese art work is 
good, and so little bad, that in a contest of 
artistry they (the Chinese) would surely be 
acclaimed the most gifted nation in the 
world.” 

Mr. R. L. Hobson, keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Ceramics and Ethnology in the 
British Museum, makes this statement in his 
work on Chinese art. 

We occidentals have thought little of China 
as a center of culture except for fragments of 
her great art that we have gleaned from visits 
during the past four centuries or from reports 
of those who have returned from old Cathay. 

We have no difficulty in quickly compre- 
hending the development of arts and archi- 
tecture in Egypt since the beginning of more 
or less recorded history in the year 2466 B.C. 
but most of us think of the arts of China as 
a few hundred years old, although Fu-hi be- 
gan the building of temples and the establish- 
ment of a social order in China 2800 years 
before the time of Christ. Some savants claim 
that any records prior to the Hsia dynasty in 
2205 B.C. fall in the legendary period but 
what is a matter of a few centuries to the true 
lovers of China. 

During more than 4000 years the arts of 
China have developed along the only lines 
that can lead to greatness, the true love of 
beauty. Through thirty-four dynasties the 
greatest of oriental arts struggled for expres- 
sion but during these forty centuries five 
great dynasties saw most of the development. 
These were the Han, T’ang, Sung, Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties, whose marks are here shown 
as a slight aid to collectors and students. 

Of the Han, paintings on silk, bas-reliefs in 
stone, and small carvings in jade are testi- 
monials to a developed art. From 600 to 900 
A.D. China was in all probability the most 
civilized country in the world. This was the 
classic period of the T’ang dynasty during 
which a school of landscape painting in color 
was founded and all the arts made strides 
commensurate with the age. The principal ac- 
complishment of the Sung dynasty was the 
development of the “landscape with figures,” 
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portrait painting and the highest attainment 
in sculpture. During the 280-odd years of the 
Ming dynasty the porcelains changed from 
monotone glazes to the glorious “three- 
colored ware” with raised and incised outlines. 

One great authority, Mr. Binyon, says the 
painting of the Ming and Ch’ing periods “has 
given Europe almost all the floral motives in 
decoration that it knows.” 

The development of architecture was not 
so free and flexible as that of the other arts. 
The general practice of geomancy, religious 
influences over great periods and government 
restrictions held architectural styles to a 
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slower development. Roofs supported on up- 
right timbers rather than walls, temples, pai- 
lous and pagodas are the most characteristic 
structures. 

Now the Chinese of San Francisco have 
undertaken to give to the people of the world, 
particularly those who have been unable to 
travel in China, an authentic illustration of 
what cultural China has had to give to the 


world during the past 4000 years. In the larg- 
est single concession granted at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco in 1939, the first concerted effort will 
be made by the Chinese of the Pacific Coast 
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to present to the anticipated 20,000,000 visi- 
tors to that exposition, the best examples that 
can be built of the results of cultural China 
and her influence on arts, architecture, and 
gardens. The Chinese of the United States 
now feel strongly that the time is ripe to show 
the visitors at expositions in this country 
some other picture of oriental life than the 
old, dark, ivory-colored wax dummy of a 
prostrate, pig-tailed Chinaman lying on the 
floor smoking his opium pipe. China, “The 
Mother of Gardens” and the Master of Arts, 
is going to be presented in the truest light 
possible. 

It is a big order. From the northern prov- 
ince of Chilhi, with its temple architecture 
of old Peking, to the province of Kuangtung 
in the south with the more formal walls of 
Canton, from Szechuan on the eastern bor- 
ders of Tibet to Chiakiang and her Shanghai 
architecture, there is a greater variety of dis- 
tinctive classes and styles in Chinese architec- 
ture, art and garden work than there is in al- 
most any five different and distinct nations of 
the earth. Just what examples to choose from 
each of the various provinces in order to pre- 
sent a logical and clear illustration of the 
styles in those provinces is only one of the 
many problems confronting the architect and 
the committee. Obviously there is not sufh- 
cient area in any one concession of an exposi- 
tion, no matter how large, in which to erect 
good examples of the best architecture of 
China. No sooner has the great pailou of Yen- 
choufu in Shantung been selected than along 
come tales of other pailous in other provinces 
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clamoring for recognition. After more than a 
year of careful research and study, the selec- 
tion finally was made covering the general 
architecture of the major structures to be 
built at the exposition. 

The principal outer wall along the major 
boulevard will be done in the style of the bet- 
ter walls in Canton. This also calls for an en- 
trance pailou which will be done in the style 
of the same province of the neighbouring one, 
Hunan. Axed upon the major vista of the in- 
terior gardens will be a pagoda which will rise 
to a hundred or more feet above the surround- 
ing buildings and which will house exhibits 
and a proper temple. This pagoda will be car- 
ried out in the style of the famous balconied 
pagoda in Shanghai, province of Kiangsu. It 
will act as the terminus of two vistas at right 
angles to one another. 

The main entrance will be a pailou, over 
forty feet in height, done in the style of the 
great pailou of Yenchoufu, in the province of 
Shantung, where the uptilted corners and 
eaves take a more accented angularity, and 
which present more picturesque aspects from 
every angle than do the more severe and re- 
strained ones of the south. The cafe will carry 
also a similar double-storied roof of curved 
eaves and corners, in the style of Szechuan 
and will be neighboured by small shops of the 
pavilion type, which will be detached from 








The two famille rose jars and the little 
statue of Kuan-Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, 
will be on exhibition in the Chinese section 
of the Golden Gate Exposition. The jars be- 
long to the Yung Cheng Period and are 
from the collection of Chingwah Lee and 
the statue is from that of Nathan Bentz 
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This grim Tibetan Lama God in gilt 









bronze and the rare jade carvings 
from the Ch’ien Lung Period (1736- 
1795) are to be included among the 
collection of Chinese art treasures 
which will be shown at the Golden 
Gate Exposition in 1939. Both are 
owned by the Nathan Bentz collection 
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major buildings. The lines of shops will be 
done in architecture reminiscent of streets in 
Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Peiping. 

In order to maintain the true atmosphere 
of old China, the streets must of necessity be 
narrow but they debouche into small courts 
and plazas surrounding which are shops, 
cafés, and craftsmen’s village buildings. One 
of these courts is the Court of Fortune in 
which Chinese games of amusement such as 
archery, penny rolling, turtle racing will be 
conducted. In another court will be an open- 
air platform whereon members of the troupes 
from the two theaters will perform in the 
open. In one theater will be Chinese motion 
pictures and the Chinese fan dance. In an- 
other, Chinese actors from Canton will pre- 
sent music and classic drama of old. A shadow 
puppet will operate alternately with the clas- 
sic plays. 

To the north of the pagoda is an area de- 
voted to the “Village of the Good Earth.” 
Here will be seen the peasant life and homes 
of handicraftsmen. The area is traversed by a 
small stream that widens into reflection pools 





for a camel-back bridge, garden pavilions and 
floral displays. 

Only sylva and flora indigenous to China 
will be used in the gardens. The flora of China 
is far greater than is generally supposed. Due 
to the necessity in past years of procuring 
most Asiatic plants through Japan, the prac- 
tice of using “japonica” as the second word of 
the name of many plants became general, 
such as “Camellia japonica.” Yet most of such 
plants are Chinese. 

The pine is a symbol of longevity as is the 
bamboo. The willow is a tree of legend and 
the plum of romance. The peach is an emblem 
of marriage and is given a prominent place in 
the mysticisms of the Taoists. Junipers, thujas, 
and persimmons may not be omitted. For 
flowers, essentials are the peony, chrysanthe- 
mum, lotus, artemisia, narcissus, jasmine, 
azalea, and many other varieties. They will 
all be used in the China Gardens, and that 
they thrive in the San Francisco bay district 
is another justification for the statement that 
the Golden Gate Exposition will glow with the 
brilliant blooms of many foreign lands. 
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COLLAPSE OF TRE 


RELIGION OF ART” 


BY 





In re previous discussion, attention was 
called to the fact that men of the 19th cen- 
tury elevated art to the status of a high re- 
ligion; even to the extent of confusing Chris- 
tianity with esthetics. While this 19th cen- 
tury Religion of Art made itself felt in many 
departments of thought, two developments 
were to have special significance for creative 
artists. 

On the one hand, there were those who 
eventually were to carry the Romantic deifi- 
cation of instinct and emotion to zxsthetic ex- 
tremes. The more restrained desired simply to 
burn with Pater’s semi-religious “pure, gem- 
like flame.” The lunatic fringe irreligiously 
burnt their candle at the middle as well as at 
both ends. And in between, there were those 
whose major ambition was to flout and scan- 
dalize the average-citizen. The ancient Civitas 
Dei had become La Vie Bohéme. 

On the other hand, there were the scholars 
who, following the lead of Hegel, married art 
to history. The fruit of their labor was not 
estheticism but archzxology: instead of the 
Societies of Antiquaries and Dilettanti of a 
century before, Archzological Societies began 
to make their appearance. Champollion deci- 
phered the Rosetta Stone in 1821; by the 
middle of the century excavations were un- 
der way in Egypt; by the third quarter of the 
century the great German excavations at 
Olympia had begun; by the turn of the cen- 
tury expeditions were going out from every 
country in Europe. For the first time men 
were uncovering factual evidence of their re- 
mote ancestry. 
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In the hands of these historically minded 
gentlemen, art became not a religion, but an 
exact science. By the end of the century, im- 
paled on the iron pickets of history, art had be- 
come a “fatal box,” to quote Anatole France, 
of indexed cards. And in 793 there descended 
upon Chicago that “white pall” of eclecticism 
which so infuriated Louis Sullivan; which 
was to infuriate men of the third decade of 
the 20th century. 

Unfortunately, however, neither zstheti- 
cism nor archeology have much to do with 
those problems of the immediate world: food, 
clothing, shelter, a iving wage, proper work- 
ing conditions. Such problems have cried 
aloud for solution in every age, to be sure. 
During the 19th century, however, they had 
become enormously aggravated and multi- 
plied as a result of the Industrial Revolution; 
a revolution which already had wrought pro- 
found changes in the ancient inherited order. 

As the century progressed, these problems 
became increasingly acute. As the masses 
flocked to the cities and to centralized indus- 
try, a new class—the proletariat—was born. 
Shocked by the sufferings and the misery of 
this new working class born of the industrial 
and agrarian revolutions, a new social con- 
sciousness was born in the intellectuals and the 
idealists. 

Gradually it became increasingly apparent 
that the Religion of Art was unable adequately 
to solve these problems which so desperately 
needed solution. And there began a scramble 
to escape the Religion of Art. Ruskin and 
Morris embarked on their attempts to revive 
craftsmanship and the guild system; marry- 
ing their new-found social consciousness to 
art, as well as to the ancient economic order. 

As yet, however, the time had not arrived 
when the flight from the Religion of Art was 
to begin in earnest. Eventyally, as an idea of 
destiny, Art was to be discarded for Socialism; 
just as traditional Christianity and 18th cen- 
tury Science had been discarded for art. But 
for the Ruskins and the Morrises, and even for 
some contemporary men, social ends were 
viewed largely through zxsthetic spectacles. 
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The Eclipse of Beauty 

Not until the end of the century did the 
flight from the Religion of Art become a 
headlong rout. And even then it was not so 
much a flight from the Religion of Art as it 
was a flight from “zstheticism” and the bo- 
hemian life. 

It was to result, unfortunately, in a flight 
from the pursuit of simple beauty as well. For 
the pursuit of beauty had been taken over by 
the xsthetic extremists and their cult of art 
for art’s sake. The pot of paint which Ruskin 
charged Whistler had flung in the public’s 
face was nothing compared to the vagaries 
and eccentricities of the later xsthetes. The 
cult was satirized in Patience in 1881. With 
the trial of Oscar Wilde in ’95 it was to re- 
ceive the coup de grace. 

It was Ford Madox Ford, if I remember cor- 
rectly, who recorded that he would “never 
forgive” Wilde for doing to death the prin- 
ciple of art for art’s sake. Whether or not 
Wilde was solely responsible, it is quite pos- 
sible that the scandal of his trial had much to 
do with the subsequent thesis that the crea- 
tion of beauty could no longer be tolerated as 
legitimate occupation except for abnormal or 
anti-social individuals. 

The ultimate result was that whereas at the 
beginning of the 19th century Keats could 
sing that “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” and 
receive the applause of society; the 20th cen- 
tury showers its applause on Thomas Mann’s 
pronouncement that the pursuit of beauty is 
but a horrid Death in Venice. The artist, as 
artist, was no longer divine; he was merely a 
morbid, egotistic, abnormal eccentric. Beauty 
was eclipsed in mire. 

Or, to those already imbued with the doc- 
trines of dialectic materialism in one form or 
another, the artist was the kept-man of pred- 
atory capitalism. 

In any case, all thought of the artist as cre- 


ator of beauty evaporated in thin air. For 
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that was the hall-mark either of eccentricity, 
or anti-socialism, or both. Intellectually speak- 
ing, it is still considered to be such. 

These things are, I venture to believe, mat- 
ters to which contemporary men should give 
serious consideration. For there is evidence in- 
dicating that we are approaching the time 
when we must once more give serious consid- 
eration to the element of simple beauty in 
building. 

We are now emerging from the initial stage 
of one of those tremendous revolutions which 
radically alter the world of building. There 
have been few such revolutions in the past. 
One occurred when the Greeks refined the 
simple post and lintel system of construction 
into the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders. 
One occurred when the Romans discovered 
that as a structural system the arch possessed 
undreamed-of possibilities when constructed 
of concrete. One occurred when the medizval 
peoples tried to construct the intersecting 
vaults they had inherited from the Romans 
with structural ribs instead of homogeneous 
concrete. One occurred when the Renaissance 
world suddenly rediscovered their Antique 
past, which they had forgotten. The most re- 
cent, possibly the most far-reaching, revolu- 
tion occurred when men discovered that steel 
could be used for both vertical and horizontal 
support. 

Always, when new technological discover- 
ies have been made, there ensues a period in 
which men must bend their energies to mas- 
tering the new technique. Sooner or later, 
however, there comes the time when the new 
technique, the new structural principle, has 
been mastered. 

Thereafter men must bend their energies to 
refinement. They must seek to introduce the 
element of beauty into their newly mastered 
technical ability. And, just as they sought 
consciously to master the new technical meth- 
od, so they must seek its refinement with full 
consciousness of the exact nature of their am- 
bition. Otherwise they must fail miserably. 

There is, I repeat, evidence that men are 
now turning toward that inevitable refine- 
ment of the new structural system. They are 
beginning to demand an esthetic as well as a 
structural element in their building. 

Yet before they can proceed in that direc- 
tion, freely and with confidence, they will 
need to overthrow a good many beliefs which 
at present are still considered to be impreg- 
nable. One of them is the belief that the pur- 
suit of beauty is somehow the attribute of an 
infantile and reactionary intelligence. 
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A colored rendering by J. Floyd Yewell of the Administration 
Building for a Proposed Municipal Airport at North Beach, 
Long Island, which is to be built by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration of New York City. Brebon Somervell is the Adminis- 
trator and Delano and Aldrich are the Consulting Architects 
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THE LINCOLN SHRINE 


at 


REDLANDS, CALIPORR ES 


Three views of a head of the Great 
Emancipator sculptured by George 
Grey Barnard. This remarkable 
piece of statuary forms the focal 
point of the Lincoln Shrine at Red- 
lands, California, which was de- 
signed by Elmer Grey, Architect, 
and has incorporated in it murals 
by Dean Cornwell and sculptured 
fountains by Merrel Gage. Illus- 
tration of these will be found 
on the following three pages 

















The central portion of the Lincoln 
Shrine, above, was built in 1932 
but it was not until a few months 


ago that the wings and _ terraces 


were finally completed in accord- 
ance with the plans of Elmer Grey, 
Architect. The view of the interior, 
at left, shows the bust illustrated in 
detail on the preceding page and 
Dean Cornwell’s mural arrangement 
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At right is “Justice,’ a mural by Dean 
Cornwell. The sculptured fountain, below, 
is one of the two executed by Merrel Gage, 
and is a recent addition to the Lincoln Shrine 





Studies of two more murals commemorating two of the many great services that a great President ren- 


dered his country painted by Dean Cornwell for the Lincoln Shrine designed by Architect Elmer Grey. 


The one above is “Preservation of the Union” and the one below, “The Emancipation of the Slaves” 
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OPEN SPANDREL BRIDGES 





OF ANCIENT Crna! 


THE AN-CHI 


INTRODUCTORY NotE:—The following article was re- 
cently received from China where its author, a well 
known Chinese architect who is Director of Technical 
Studies in the Society for Research in Chinese Architec- 
ture is now one of the many scholars who have been 
obliged to evacuate Peiping. 

Mr. Liang, son of the famous scholar and political 
reformer, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, came to America after the 
completion of his Chinese education and took the de- 
grees of Bachelor and Master in Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1927. After extensive 
travel in Europe he returned to China and founded 
its first modern school of architecture, at the North- 
eastern University in Mukden, Manchuria, where he 
taught for three years. 

Moving to Peiping in 1931 as a result of the Man- 
churian invasion, Mr. Liang became associated with the 
Society for Research in Chinese Architecture and began 
pioneer researches in the structural development of 
Chinese architecture. At the outset, not only were many 
of the key architectural monuments literally unknown, 
but the ancient treatises on building methods, insofar 
as they were couched in obsolete carpenter’s terms, had 


Tuere are in North China four famous his- 
torical landmarks known to everyone through 
the familiar jingle: — 
“The Ts’ang-chou lion, the Ying-chou 
pagoda, 
The Cheng-ting Buddha, the Chao-chou 
bridge.” 


Of the four I had already had the opportunity 
of studying two. (1) The 73-foot bronze fig- 
ure of Kuan-yin at Cheng-ting is not only 
impressive in itself, but the buildings of the 
temple, Lung-hsing Ssu,* in which it is situ- 
ated, are important remains of the early Sung 
Dynasty (Xth century). (2) The Wooden 
Pagoda of Ying-hsien, built in the 2nd Year 
of Ch’ing-ning (1056) of the Liao Dynasty, 
is the oldest wooden pagoda existing in China, 
and must be considered one of her national 
treasures. 

Finally, at Chao-chou,+ I encountered the 
third of these landmarks, the astonishing and 
superb An-chi Ch’iao, an open spandrel bridge 
of the Sui Dynasty (590-618 A.D.) ! Omit- 
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become incomprehensible. Before publishing in 1935 his 
definitive book on the architecture of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, Mr. Liang was obliged to reconstruct, with the 
help of old Palace workmen, what he could recover of 
this traditional architectural vocabulary in order to 
compare his own measurements with the recorded offi- 
cial building regulations of the Manchus. 

On a succession of field trips throughout North 
China during the last five years, Mr. Liang and his 
colleagues have discovered and published detailed de- 
scriptions and measurements of a great number of early 
temples, pagodas, and other monuments of primary sig- 
nificance in the history of Chinese architecture. The 
first clue to the existence of these monuments was often 
found through painstaking examination of local records, 
but sometimes, as in the present case, a simple folksong 
suggested their search. 

This article was originally published in Chinese in the 
Bulletin of the Society for Research in Chinese Archi- 
tecture, Vol. V, No. 2 (December 1934, Peiping) and is 
here for the first time made available in English in this 
translation. 

Witma C. FairRBANK 


ting mention of the Ts’ang-chou lion which 
I have not yet seen, I cannot but be overcome 
with admiration at these three wonders cele- 
brated in the folksongs. 


The An-chi Bridge 


According to Chapter I of the Chao-chou 
Chronicle** (Kuang-hsii edition) , ““The An- 
chi Bridge is located five /i south of the city 
over the River Chiao. It is also called the Ta- 
shih Ch’iao (Big Stone Bridge). It was con- 
structed by Li Ch’un, a builder of the Sui 
Dynasty. It is unique, ingeniously constructed 
and strong; it is first under heaven . 





*A brief analysis and description of the Lung-hsing Ssu by the 
a was published in the Bulletin of the Society for Research 
in Chinese Architecture, Volume IV, No. 2. 





+Chao-chou, a small city in the Province of Hopei, is situated 
about 25 miles southeast to the junction station of Shih-chia- 
chuang on the Peiping-Hankow Railway. 





**The “chronicle” or chih is a combined geographical-historical 
record of a place giving information for almost everything con- 
cerning the place. An empire, a province, a fu, a hsien, or even 
a mountain or a temple may have a chih of its own. It is cus- 
tomary to revise an official chih every forty years. 
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The An-chi Chiao at Chao Hsien, Hopei Province, 
China, shown here in photograph and plan is the work 
of Li Ch’un, builder of the Sui Dynasty (590-618 
A.D.). The main arch measures about 37.50 meters and 
the spandrels are pierced by two smaller arches. It is the 
oldest known open-spandrelled bridge in the world, the 
oldest European bridge of this type having been built in 
1321. The An-chi Bridge gives an appearance of great 
elegance and grace, and looks more like one built today 
than 1340 years ago. The southern end is guarded by 
Kuan-ti, the God of War, whose dignified statue sits in 
the building, built in the early X1Vth century, which 
may be seen at the right-hand side of the photograph 
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There exist many songs, poems and essays 
about this bridge, among which the most im- 
portant is a citation by Chang Chia-cheng of 
the T’ang Dynasty: “The stone bridge over 
the Chiao at Chao-chou is the work of the Sui 
Builder Li Ch’un. Its construction is so strange 
that nobody knows how it was built. Just look 
at the ingenuity with which the stones are 
handled! They are dressed into perfect forms, 
and these well-fitting blocks interlock with 
one another, forming a lofty arch without the 
help of columns—how astonishing! ... . They 
are laid in lime mortar and held together by 
iron keys. The two ends are penetrated by 
four arches, for the purpose of reducing the 
forceful onrush of the ferocious current. 
Without great wisdom and foresight (of the 
builder), the construction would not have 
been possible. The balustrades and the posts 
are carved in the forms of dragons and beasts, 
winding, crouching, interlacing and flying as 
though alive....” 

Chang Chia-cheng was appointed Chung- 
shu-ling (Prime Minister) in the eighth year 
of K’ai-yuan (720 A.D.) in the reign of 
Hsiian-tsung. It was then barely one hundred 
years after the downfall of the Sui dynasty. 
His citation should therefore be reliable, and 
certainly much of his description answers ex- 
actly to the appearance of the bridge today 
with the exception of the beautiful balus- 
trades for which new ones have been substi- 
tuted. At the south end of the eastern side 
there may still be seen two old panels. These 
may possibly be the “‘jade balustrades’’ cele- 
brated in the Hsiao Fang Niu (Little Cow- 
herd), a rural comedy well known in North 
China, but they cannot be older than the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). As to the state- 
ment that “its construction is so strange that 
nobody knows how it was built,” it is an evi- 
dence that the construction of the bridge is 
truly the work of a genius. It is not the stereo- 
typed structure of the ordinary artisan fol- 
lowing the tradition of the period in which 
he is living. There are contained in the Chao- 
chou Chronicle three more T’ang Dynasty 
citations on this bridge. Although none of 
these wrote about its construction or history, 
their writings can be taken as proof that the 
bridge even as early as the T’ang Dynasty was 
considered extraordinary. Carved on _ the 
abutments of the smaller arches are numer- 
ous poems and citations written by visitors. 
Among them are dates as early as Ta-kuan 
(1107-1110) and Hsuan-ho (1118-1123) of 
the Sung, and many of Chin, Yuan, and Ming 
dynasties. 

This bridge was probably as late as the be- 
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The original “balustrades and posts, carved in the forms 


of dragons and beasts, winding, crouching, interlacing 
as though alive,” have long since disappeared. They were 
replaced by new ones in later ages. At the south end are 
two old panels, but they are probably not older than the 
Ming Dynasty which extended from the years 1368-1644 


The eastern side of the An-chi Ch’iao fell off about 200 
years ago, revealing the inner strings of arches, every 


stone of which is joined to the next one by two iron 


keys. The fallen stones still lie in a row in the dry river 
bed. It would not be very difficult to restore them 








































































The arch-vault of the An-chi Chiao is built in the 
Roman way of placing 28 separate rings of arches side 
by side. The width of the bridge is reduced consider- 
ably at the crown so as to create an inward falling tend- 
ency of the rings, thus to prevent them from falling 
apart. The five rings on the western (left) side of this 
amazingly well engineered bridge were restored in 1600 


The voussoirs of the main arch are joined to one another 
with iron keys. The surface is decorated with two 
slightly raised continuous mouldings. Above the main 
arch is laid another course of slabs called the fu. At in- 
tervals the fu is made with a “hook” to keep the rings in 
place. A fu with its broken “hook” is at the upper right 
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ginning of the Ming Dynasty and still is in 
very good condition. The first record of re- 
pairs in the Chao-chou Chronicle is written by 
Chang Chii-ching of the Ming Dynasty. It 
says: 
“At the beginning of the (Ming) Dynasty 
a woodseller anchored his boat at the foot 
of the bridge. The load caught fire, causing 
a slight crack in the stone of the bridge, 
thereby damaging some of the iron keys. 
At the same time the top of the bridge is 
very much worn by the heavy traffic it has 
to bear. My father saw it and said: ‘If this 
is not repaired, it is going to fall!’ In the 
year of Kuei-hai, he, together with Tu Jui 
of the town, started a movement for its 
restoration, but some years afterwards the 
stone was again broken. My brother and I 
in our turn asked Magistrate Li to take up 
the work. We made the monk Ming-chin 
collect contributions, and Prefect Wang 
sponsored the restoration. The work was 
started in the autumn of Ting-yu (1597 
A.D.) and completed in the winter. Thus 
the famous soaring arch is restored to its 
former glory.” 


This is the only record we have of any restora- 
tion on this bridge, and the injury recorded is 
no more serious than “‘a slight crack in the 
stone” and “damaging some of the iron keys.” 

The western side of the bridge is very new. 
According to the country people, it fell down 
at the end of the Ming Dynasty, possibly 
sometime after the 1597 restoration, and was 
repaired in the time of Ch’ien-lung (1736- 
1795), but there exists no record of this re- 
pair. The eastern side is said to have fallen 
down in the Ch’ien-lung period, probably 
soon after the restoration of the other side, 
and it has remained unrepaired up to the pres- 
ent. The stones that have fallen down still lie 
in rows in the river bed. 

The river Chiao which the bridge spans is 
now nothing more than a dried up river bed. 
Not until we had dug down more than two 
metres did we reach the water level. This 
makes the “forceful onrush of the ferocious 
current” somewhat difficult to imagine. But 
light is shed on the original necessity for con- 
structing this bridge by the Shui Ching Chut+ 
which points out that “the River Chiao does 
not originate in the mountains but collects all 
the torrential rains from the nearby hills. 
Whenever there is a heavy rainfall an imme- 
diate flood rushes down flowing in swirling 
currents which cannot be checked.” 





++Shui Ching Chu, or Notes on the Book of Rivers, by Li Tao-yuan 
of the North Wei dynasty (386-554 A.D.). 
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The present bed of the Chiao River is un- 
doubtedly much higher than at the time the 
bridge was constructed. The two ends of the 
main arch are now deeply buried in the silt 
deposited over thirteen-hundred years. The 
actual length of the span is difficult to ascer- 
tain. According to my measurements, the dis- 
tance from the abutment of one of the final 
spandrel-arches to that of the other is 37.47 
metres. But beyond that the main arch con- 
tinues to go downwards. Its clear span is 
therefore greater than the above-given figure. 
That there should be found a single arch of 
this dimension in China where the post and 
lintel system has always been the principal 
method of construction and that this arch 
should have been erected almost thirteen-hun- 
dred and forty years ago is really extraor- 


The oldest known use of the arch in China 
is to be found in the tombs of the Chou 
(1121-249 B.C.) and Han (204 B.C.-220 
A.D.) Dynasties. Examples are fairly numer- 
ous. But as to the genesis of the arched bridge 
we have neither written records nor actual re- 
mains on which to base an opinion. Whether 
or not it developed as a result of foreign in- 
fluence is yet to be established. The oldest de- 
scription we have of an arched bridge is to be 
found in the Shui Ching Chu under the Ku 


.... and then further to the east, it joins 
the Ch’i-li Creek from the left. The creek 
is spanned by a stone bridge known as the 
‘Travellers’ Bridge.’ It is located about six 
or seven /i from Loyang. Constructed en- 
tirely of large stones, it is curved under- 
neath for the water to pass through. It is 
inscribed ‘Finished at the beginning of the 
11th month, 3rd year of T’ai-kang’ (282 


Li Ni ate 
Peres 


The contents of this quotation leave little 
room for doubt that it refers to an arched 
bridge. Considering that throughout the later 
periods it has always been the custom in de- 
scribing arched bridges to give the number of 
arches, it is more than possible that we have 
recorded here a single span. In the multiple- 
arched bridges of later periods, the thrust of 
the arches is taken up by piers placed at even 
intervals across the stream bed. But possibly 
the oldest record we have of this type of pier 
is a description of the T’ien-tsin Bridge at 
Loyang, built in the T’ang Dynasty, 14th year 
of Cheng-kuan (640 A.D.), in which “stone 
masons are ordered to pile up stone blocks for 
the foot” (of the arches). I am tempted to be- 
lieve that the arched bridges of the Six Dy- 
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The fu is laid with its principal joints perpendicular to 
those of the main arch-vault, and the slabs are also 
joined to each other by iron keys. The surface of these 
slabs is glossy with centuries of polishing by visitors and 
neighborhood children climbing into the smaller arches 





At about 70 centimeters below the present river bed a 
stone wall was unearthed at the north end under the main 
arch. Under the wall no strong foundation was found. 
It is merely a device for guarding the true foundation 
and could not have been intended to carry the thrust 








nasties, before the invention of this method, 
consisted each of a single span stretching from 
one bank to the other, and that, although the 
dimensions and method of construction of the 
An-chi Bridge may have been unusual, its 
single span form was probably the only form 
then in use. 

The vaults, both large and small, of the An- 
chi Bridge were built in the Roman way of a 
number of separate rings of arches placed side 
by side. These rings of arches number twenty- 
eight altogether, each measuring a little more 
than 35 cm. in width, while the depth is ap- 
proximately 103 cm. throughout the entire 
length of the arch. 

The limestone voussoirs of the main arch, 
however, vary from 70 to 109 cm. in length. 
Within each arch ring the blocks are joined 
to one another with iron keys. The keystone 
on the western side is decorated with an ani- 
mal mask. On the outer face of the voussoirs 
are two slightly raised continuous mouldings 
which may be in imitation of the original 
treatment. On top of the arches are laid larger 
slabs of stone, measuring about 33 cm. in 
thickness, with transverse joints which are 
roughly continuous across the entire width of 
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The smaller arches at either end, like the main arch, are 
made up of 28 separate rings. The depth of the small 
arches is uniformly 60 centimeters, with an additional 
20 centimeters of fu. The end voussoir of the larger 
spandrel-arch at the north end (left), apparently an 
original stone, is equal to the combined depth of the two 


the bridge. The use of this extra course of 
slabs has survived to the present day. It is now 
known by the Ch’ing Dynasty technical term, 
fu. The function of this fu seems to have been 
that of preventing the individual arches from 
falling outwards, but it does not seem to have 
accomplished this. 

The foundations at the ends of the main 
arch must have to be very deep. It is obvious 
that they do not end at the spot where they 
touch the bank; but I could not share the 
credulity of the country people who have a 
legend that the circle completes itself under- 
ground. I excavated at the point where the 
arch enters the ground at the north. At about 
70 cm. below the present riverbed, a stone 
wall underneath the arch was unearthed. It 
consisted of only five courses, measuring alto- 
gether about 1.58 metres high. Each course 
receded a few centimetres from the edge of 
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the one below, and no strong foundation was 
found underlying the whole. It is evident that 
this wall was merely a device for guarding the 
true foundation and could not have been in- 
tended to carry the thrust of this dispropor- 
tionately large arch. At about 40 cm. below 
the lowest course the water level was reached. 
Our work served to indicate that only by ex- 
cavation on a much larger scale can the actual 
status of the foundation be discovered. My 
disappointment at my failure was only ri- 
valled by that of the local onlookers who had 
anticipated confirmation of the folktale with 
which they were all familiar. 

Of the two smaller arches at either end of 
the bridge, the outer (nearer the bank) is 
somewhat larger than the inner one. Like the 
main span, they are also made up of twenty- 
eight separate rings and are segmental. At the 
end nearest the bank the outer arch is met by 
an abutment and in the other direction it rests 
on a small impost block resting on the main 
arch, which also serves to support the outer 
end of the inner arch. According to my meas- 
urements the four smaller arches are not en- 
tirely regular segments of a circle. But of the 
two at the north end, the radius of the outer 
one is roughly about 2.30 metres and its clear 
span 3.81 metres; the inner one has a radius 
of about 1.50 metres and a clear span of 2.86 
metres. The spring-lines of the arches are all 
slightly inclined, the inner ends being higher 
than those towards the bank; that is to say, 
the imposts of the two ends of the arches are 
not on the same level. The depth of the small 
arches is uniformly 60 cm., with an added 
depth of 20 cm. of fu. However, at the west 
side of the north end of the bridge, the depth 
of the end voussoir of the outer arch, which 
is apparently the original stone, is equal to 
the combined depth of the two. Here is clearly 
shown the difference between the original and 
the restored parts. The carved animal mask 
on the keystone seems also to be the original. 

The slope of the top of the bridge is, 
roughly speaking, determined by the line con- 
necting the crown of the main arch with those 
of the smaller arches. The spandrels between 
the five crowns are built up with stone to the 
pavement level, where slabs measuring 27 or 
28 cm. in thickness form a surface resistant 
enough to withstand the continuous wear and 
tear of the cart traffic. 

Since the main span was constructed simply 
by placing rings of arches side by side without 
an effective bond, the designer was faced with 
the problem of finding means to prevent the 
outward fall of the arches. Besides the fu 
mentioned above there are incorporated in the 
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From the terrace of the Kuan-ti Ke is seen the top view 
of the bridge. The east (right-hand) side walk is seen 
reduced to a narrow strip with the fall of the three 
rings on the east side, and at present the next few rings 


are also, in their turn, beginning to incline outward 


bridge three more devices for checking this 
tendency. First, at regular intervals along the 
face of the fu are interspersed long stone 
blocks with their ends carved into an over- 
hanging hook, designed to clutch the stones 
of the face ring and hold them in place. Sec- 
ond, between the fz and the arches at or near 
the crowns are visible large round iron spike- 
heads, suggesting the use of long iron rods to 
take care of the outward falling tendency of 
the arches. It is evident that the effectiveness 
of these two methods can be only very limited. 
It is the third method, however, which most 
deserves attention. Our measurements show 
that the bridge is narrower at the middle than 
at the two ends. The face of the bridge is 
divided into three lanes as we have noted 
above. The distance between the balustrades 
at the north end is 9.02 metres, while the cor- 
responding measurement at the south end is 
9.25 metres. But the width at the crown, as- 
suming that the sidewalk on the east side, of 
which three arch-rings have fallen off, was 
the same width as that on the west side, should 
measure 8.51 metres, smaller than the two 
ends by 51 cm. and 74 cm. respectively. I am 
convinced that this reduction of width at the 





crown, far from being the result of careless 
workmanship, is an evidence of the foresight 
of the designer, who, being aware of the out- 
ward-falling tendency of the arch rings, de- 
liberately reduced the width near the centre, 
thus creating an inward thrust to counteract 
this danger. But in spite of these careful pre- 
cautions, even so impressive a triumph of en- 
gineering as this, has through the centuries 
fought a losing fight against the destructive 
forces of nature. Five arches on the west side 
toppled over at the end of the Ming Dynasty, 
but were restored not long afterwards. In the 
Ch’ien-lung period of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
the three outermost arches on the eastern side 
fell off in their turn. At present, from the 
terrace of the Kuan-ti Temple, the central 
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portion of the bridge near the eastern side 
shows an outward falling tendency already 
clearly marked. If this is not taken care of im- 
mediately, the gradual disintegration of the 
bridge will soon progress still another step. 
There are two buildings in connection with 
the bridge: (1) the Kuan-ti Temple at the 
southern end. The present building consists of 
two separate parts, the northern part being 
the principal one. Judging stylistically, I ven- 
ture to date it at the end of the Yuan or be- 
ginning of the Ming Dynasty (late XIVth 
century). The front portion seems to be of a 
much later date. (2) Adjacent to the Kuan-ti 
Temple on the south end of the bridge is a 
small building on the western sidewalk, prob- 


ably of the XIXth century. 





From a wood-block print by W. F. G. Godfrey of Toronto, Canada 
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TIME RHUMBAS ON 


THE GREAT ARCHITECT CELEBRATES NEW YEAR'S 


Sguirminc helplessly, we were carried along 
by the Times Square crowd. The Great Archi- 
tect managed, somehow, to turn his head in 
my general direction, and shout, “Skzrm 
blgrzx ot!” 

At least, that was what it sounded like, 
above the New Year’s Eve din. To get a rough 
idea of the acoustical setting, try this mix: 
1 part horns, 1 part bells, 2 parts yells, 2 parts 
whistles and assorted clangs. Add a dash of 
high-pitched giggles, shake well, sprinkle with 
dented fenders, and serve. The effect is guar- 
anteed to knock you cold, or your money 
back. 

“T didn’t hear you!” I cried. 

“What?” screamed the Great Architect. 

“T can’t make out a word you say!” I 
howled. 

“Oh,” he nodded brightly, ‘tyes, I think so, 
too.” 

Taking advantage of a temporary easing of 
the pressure, I snared his elbow and yanked 
him into the comparative peace of a doorway, 
flanked on one side by a sign that proclaimed 
ANY ITEM 35c, and on the other by one 
which read 50 BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 50. 
Whether or not there was any connection be- 
tween the two I have yet to learn. 

The Great Architect drew a deep breath 
and gazed out over the human bedlam. 

“You know,” he said, using that sincere 
tone he turns on and off so readily, “this is 
really inspiring! Makes one realize the tre- 
mendous vitality and drive of our race. Over- 
flowing . . . Surplus of everything. Surplus 
energy, surplus ambitions, surplus vanities, 
surplus numbers . . . ” He waved his hand in 
a broad theatrical gesture. 

“Let’s get going,” I interposed. “Our party 
will be wondering what’s become of us. Pretty 
soon they'll start looking for us you-know- 
where, like last time. Remember?” 

“No,” he said, coldly. ““And I don’t wish to 
be reminded. You are amazingly insensitive, 
my dear boy, to the mood of the moment. 
This is a time for affirming ideals, for high re- 
solves—not for nasty reminiscences.” 
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BY EUGENE RASKIN 


“Well,” I said, resignedly, “if you must, you 
must. But please make it snappy .. . I’ve got 
some celebrating to do. Could you sort of walk 
along while you affirm, or do you need a 
plinth?” 

“Not only are you insensitive, my young 
friend, but rude as well. However, tonight be- 
ing tonight, I shall overlook your petty sar- 
casms. The occasion is one for lofty thoughts, 
for ‘envisioning a noble future, for high re- 
solves...” 

“You said that before,” I put in. 

“What of it? There’s nothing wrong with 
repetition, as such. In every one of the arts— 
music, painting, literature, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, the dance—repetition is used to give 
emphasis, to create rhythm, pattern. Why, I 
myself make extensive use of repetition in my 
own designs.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that. Your last few 
buildings have been as alike as tom-tom beats. 
What rhythm! What pattern!” 

The Great Architect glared at me, while 
the veins on his forehead throbbed danger- 
ously. 

“For the sake of our past friendship,” his 
voice was tense, “I shall ignore that remark. 
T shall try to imagine that it was never ut- 
tered. Perhaps in time I shall succeed.” 

We strode on in silence for two or three 
blocks. By that time the joyousness so effi- 
ciently being demonstrated around us had 
worn away his bitterness. His head was up 
again; the glow was back in his eyes, and 
colorful speech trembled on his lips. Seeing 
this, I abandoned the pretty apology I was 
busy framing, and prepared to hear the in- 
evitable discourse. As it turned out, I didn’t 
have long to wait. 

“Let us hope,” he began, “that 1938 will be 
a great year for building. That slum clearance 
will really get under way . . . That housing 
will come into its own... That public taste 
will demand, and receive, better architecture 
... That designers will finally learn the differ- 
ence between functionalism and fad-ism.. . 
That a system of open competition overcomes 















the arteriosclerosis afflicting the body of pub- 
lic work .. . That wholesale sneering at archi- 
tecture of the past becomes a thing of the 
past... That the architectural profession or- 
ganizes to do something more than just or- 
ganize.” 

I was about to ask, “For instance?” but the 
Great Architect had merely paused for a quick 
inhale before resuming. 

“These, however, are general aims, which 
are to be desired from a collective point of 
view. As individuals, too, we should strive, in 
this new year, to develop our talents, clarify 
our philosophies, adjust ourselves to a chang- 
ing world and broaden our knowledge, so that 
we may become better fitted to serve as archi- 
tects. You, for example... ” 

““Never mind me for the time being,” I 
interrupted. “I’d much rather hear what you 
plan for yourself. Maybe I can get some 
pointers to guide me.” 

“I? Well, offhand, I don’t know... ” he 
hesitated. ““Of course, I shall continue the hon- 
orable discharge of my professional obliga- 


From an etching by George Sheldon Lewis, made during his travels on the Rotch Scholarship 


tions, and, er . . . try to live up to the ideals 
of...” His voice died away. 

“How about that studying you were going 
to do?” I urged. ‘““Remember you were going 
to brush up on your construction? Seems to 
me you said something about learning how to 
figure a beam—bending moments, shear, de- 
flection—that stuff?” 

“Ridiculous,” the Great Architect mur- 
mured weakly. “What do we have handbooks 
for? And engineers?” 

“And how about reviewing your history? 
You know you get confused when people 
mention Rouen, or Chartres, or St. Mark’s.”” 

“Silly.” His voice was barely audible. “Clut- 
tering up one’s head with useless information.” 

“And financing. Weren’t you going to find 
out how to make a financial set-up? And how 
to figure maintenance against rent?” 

The Great Architect turned to me 
brusquely. 

“Say,” he snapped. “Are you going to blab 
all evening? You know our bunch is waiting 
for us. Get moving, and stop this vaporizing.” 
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Edwin G. Johnson of Boston has caught 
the spirit of New England in this 
etched plate which he has appropriately 
entitled “Five Miles from Boston” 
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CRIEEN TALTICN 


A METHOD FOR MAKING 


BY 


ArcuitecturaL juries frequently allude to 
orientation in their reports and often we find 
it in our books, but never, oh never, do they 
explain wherein, whyfor, or elucidate at length 
so we all can grasp the precise significance of 
the always more or less vague allegations. 

Being curious, we look into Webster’s little 
book and he says in effect, “Facing the East,” 
from which we deduce that a house or build- 
ing should somehow face toward the East, 
which we are privileged to think is plain silly. 

Since there are so many designers who have 
discovered that a building with windows or a 
doorway should take account of varying 
angles of sunlight, and winds, and storms 
peculiar to a region or site, it becomes valu- 
able, even necessary, that the subject be specif- 
ically pinned down to promote better com- 
mon understanding. 

Since 1908, the writer has been interested 
particularly, has acquired some skill as a prac- 
tical yacht navigator, has found orientation 
an absorbing subject and one upon which 
architects as a class, when drawn into it, will 
talk learnedly, but with little true conception 
thereof. In the interest of better design, bet- 
ter planning, better salesmanship, you are in- 
vited to peep into my bag. 

First off, a building does not have to “‘face 
toward the East” but—which sides look East, 
North, etc., is MIGHTY important, depending 
upon its character of occupancy, plan ar- 
rangement, local site conditions, etc. 

The Engineer always (usually) fixes his 
North Point in Plan toward the top of his 
drawing; the Architect finds it more conven- 
ient, usually, to lay down his plan with the 


main entrance to the building at the bottom- 


of the sheet regardless, so that the approach, 
main street, or front yard is below, let the top 
of the sheet look where it will. Too frequently, 
there is not even an arrow to show the North 
Point and too often an elevation is lettered 
“Right Side” or “Left Side” without any ref- 
erence to any point of the compass. This is 
particularly true of published books of “House 








IT A SIMPLE MATTER 
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Plans.” From all of which we may then ad- 
duce that the architects and publishers con- 
cerned do not think of sunlight directions or 
any other directions. They have made plans 
mainly to collect a fee. Too true—too often. 

Did it ever occur to you, since first lessons 
in Geography long since forgotten, that the 
sun does not rise in the same spot every day? 
Or set in the same spot? Too elementary? 
Well, just point out with some sureness from 
where you now are, where the sun does rise 
on June 21st? December 21st? Point out with 
a mite of sureness, just where the sun hangs at 
noon of those two days and then do the same 
for March and September 21st? 

If you can do that, this argument is wasted 
on you; look at the pictures and pass on. 

Long ago and in between, when this archi- 
tect wanted to find out, he questioned the 
older men and rummaged around and found 
durn little to tie to. He blamed the libraries 
and himself. Plain dub! 

Only comparatively recently (1931) was 
anything found of real value. A_ prowl 
through the wonderful Avery Library at Co- 
lumbia disclosed the profound work called 
“A Regional Survey of New York and its 
Environs” and there Messrs. Wayne D. Hey- 
decker and Ernest P. Goodrich, in order to 
get the assigned material for The Commission, 
had to start in just where we did, many years 
before. Their results are published in Volume 
VII, dated 1929, entitled “Sunlight & Day- 
light for Urban Areas.” 

They, too, complicated the thing just a 
trifle by putting down too much on a single 
drawing, but the essentials are there. Latitude 
of New York, of course (41° North). 

Information can also be had from the U. S. 
Naval Observatory at Washington; and Prof. 
David P. Todd of Amherst College Observa- 
tory is most kind, but—don’t bother them 
unless you are well versed in higher “Math.” 
with plenty of accent on the “High.” When 
my old Math. Prof. saw some of their simple 
letters of explanation, he rose up and laughed 
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the willing confession; ““Where we left off 
with our spherical trig., these chaps are just 
beginning. Nope, I can’t clarify this for you.” 
If it sinks the teacher, it surely enough sunk 
me, so you are invited to go ahead, consult the 
Navy and get washed overboard too. 

The point here is that Heydecker and Good- 
rich went deeply into celestial lore, Bowditch, 
etc., just as I did, and got better results. The 
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observations through seven days in all, of sun- 
rise, sunset, and noon altitude, with hourly 
observations in between if interested. We 
might call it the “Pin and Shadow Method.” 

It is better, although not necessary, to estab- 
lish a station point of observation where an 
horizon is present so as to effect fairly close 
results. The error even then will shock any 
astronomer, so don’t brag about it. Select any 
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trick is to make it simple for simple people. 

In the last few years, to make it all plain 
and sure, so even a lady client could get a 
grasp of the thing, we went wav back to the 
crude instruments of Copernicus. With this 
rudimentary equipment, we set out to “shoot 
the sun” on the three important days of De- 
cember 21st (for minimum azimuth and alti- 
tude), June 21st (for maximums), and March 
21st (for the mean, which equals September 
21st). Only these three days are necessary. 

What we mean is this: The sun moves 
around, apparently, and so begets varying 
shades and shadows (quite different from 
mathematical “Shades & Shadows” as taught 
by the Whitneys to embryo architects to em- 
bitter their college days no end), and such 
movements can be calculated for the hourly 
position of the sun from day to day through- 
out the year. It is much easier to plot practi- 
cally a few key-positions through a half-year 
from December 21 to June 21, which then are 
good for every full year of any architect’s 
normal lifetime and a bit longer. 

One way to find and plot the local variables 
of direction and length of shadows in sunlight 
and have some fun as well, is to make seven 
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solid vertical such as a door—or window- 
jamb, or the corner of a building checked 
with a plumb-bob. Get a squared board (any 
hard wall-board) from 12” to 24” on a side; 
drive a 4” or 5” finishing nail nearly through 
the board in one corner and another halfway 
between the ends and a little to one side. 
Square the nails carefully with their points 
24” (ten 4” units) above the plane of the 
board’s surface. Let the nailheads stick out an 
inch or so from the driven (obverse) side so 
the board can be used for vertical and hor- 
izontal double-duty observation and record. 

Now take the board and place an edge 
against the chosen vertical. Observe and trace 
the shadow cast on the board by the project- 
ing nailhead together with the date and hour 
of the observation. 

The illustrations, Figures A and B, show 
the board placed against the convenient in- 
side of a window sash, where one does not 
have to endure the discomfort or slight incon- 
venience of a cool day outdoors. Deluxe ob- 
servations; too simple. 

The lines as marked on the board (or on 
paper tacked to it) will constitute a perma- 
nent, unchanging record of the sun’s altitude 
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angle for that day and hour (or minute) on 
the nailhead (obverse) side of the board, used 
vertically (Figure A). 

Now reverse the board and place it quite 
truly horizontal as a sun-dial (Figure B) and 
draw the line of shadow of the nail point, 
punching a hole where the shadow ends and 
recording date and hour. That gives perma- 
nent record of azimuth and length of shadow 
in ratio to height of nailpoint, furnishing a 
check on sun’s altitude angle. 

If observed hourly from sunrise to sunset, 
the points will show a beautiful diagram curve 
on the board that will surely promote thought. 

As a basic item, it might be remembered 
that due South is exactly opposite due North 
(Umm-m!), anyway, at the Solar Meridian 
Noon, the sun always bears due South from 
your station. Since 360 degrees are one day 
of twenty-four hours, for our purpose, it fol- 
lows that fifteen degrees of longitude are one, 
count ’em, ONE hour of time to which Green- 
wich (and U.S. A.) Standard Time is tied up. 
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Note particularly the seventy-fifth merid- 
ian West, because it (passing through Phila- 
delphia) becomes the Standard Noon which 
coincides with Mean Solar Noon and is the 
basis for our artificial “Eastern Standard” 
Time according to which we live and our 
Eastern USA watches are set. 

If you are in 80° West Longitude (Pitts- 
burgh-Erie-Miami), the local solar noon will 
be five degrees or one-third hour LATER than 
standard time based on 75° W. Long., within 
a plus or minus fifteen minute maximum 
variable called Equation of Time.* In other 
words, when the sun is azimuth, North 180 
or South 0°, zenith altitude and due South 
from your station on this 80th meridian, the 
Solar Noon will occur twenty minutes AFTER 
Mr. Sun jumps the 75th degree. Simply this: 
At 12:20 P. M. by the watch, the sun is due 
South—highest altitude for the day—and the 
time to use the board, iF in Pittsburgh, Erie, 


*The funny figure 8 found on Globes. Usually in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Analemma. 
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Miami Longitude. A few minutes more or 
less do no harm, but an hour is fatal. Better 
to use the next day’s noon. 

If the observer is in Philadelphia 75° W. 
Long., the town-clock is the same as the Solar 
Time; if in Portland, Maine, the clocks will 
read about twenty minutes slow on that 70th 
degree West Longitude, because the sun truly 
hopped over that great circle one-third hour 
before it arrived on the 75th or standard-time 
meridian, at Philadelphia and—if you would 
get your bearings at Portland—take the read- 
ing on the board at twenty minutes BEFORE 
twelve (E.S.T.) to get the Solar Noon there. 
New York on the 74th degree West has Solar 
Noon at four minutes before twelve on the 
local clocks, by the same loose reckoning. 

Any other meridian on Earth can be cor- 
rected plus or minus in similar manner. 

Where windows are used for observation, 
they had best be oriented toward South-east 
and South-west, since it will be discovered 
that the sun rises and sets some 30° NORTH of 
the true East-West line in the Summer. The 
flat roof of an office building and the corner 
of a penthouse with horizontal brickjoints 
work out well too. The night-man or janitor 
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The “Magazine Plan,” referred to in the text, which 
was changed around until it became properly adapted 
to the site. The text explains just how it was done 


can be fixed to mark the early sunrises for 
Summer. Then again, a start may be made at 
6or 8 A. M. 

It was noted that Don Graf brought out a 
data-sheet with some of this information 
(PeENciL Pornts, April, 1936) which, like 
enough, stirred no one. But, it surely would 
if someone in the office were assigned to the 
simple task outlined above, which would cre- 
ate discussion and interest with a dose of 
amazement, too, with resulting better design 
and architecture all around, due to this essen- 
tial, elementary planning information brought 
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down to the designer’s own particular locale 
—by the designer himself. 

Because of the importance of this thesis, it 
is considered expedient to design Plan Sheets 
with South at the top of the sheet—to con- 
found and annoy our engineer friends—as in 
the drawing herewith reproduced “Sunrises-— 
Sunsets at Erie, Pa.” 


Practical Application 


The House Plan also here illustrated shows 
how these principles were practically applied 
to a small house designed last year, in which 
the time figures above quoted were used, the 
South (and North) point located, and the 
house laid down in the field accordingly, 
without compass or instruments of any kind 
except a dollar watch. Later checking with 
an instrument and a sight on the North Star, 
showed our work good within two degrees, 
which is well enough for a domestic plant and 
saved the expense, trouble, and delay of em- 
ploying a surveyor besides. 

In this instance, the Owner was a sailor and 
navigator, which set us off to a good start. 
He at least knew the language. 

He cruised the country-side and located 
some six acres, the best in the township, which 
this architect accepted with some reservations 
at first and then, with conviction. Fine view 
of the sea (Lake Erie) some six miles off to 
the North’ard. The Doctor had a workable 
plan and good pictures out of a garden mag- 
azine, suited to his family requirements. Now 
to locate this house on the land. 

Jam number 1: Architect talks: ‘Nope! 





You can’t face the house that way. We need 
and want all the Winter-sun, low and weak, 
that we can get. Next: The Summer-sun 
through July and August during the after- 
noons, in this latitude (42°N), gets warm and 
sometimes mighty hot until six and seven 
P. M. This sun is high and bright and we can 
do very well without its direct rays; not only 
that, but if the house be so placed that its 
shadows can be used during such afternoons, 
then we clearly augment our chances for 
pleasurable and happy living. That’s one rea- 
son why you want to build this house. Wot?” 

“Of course,” says he. 

So the house was swung around through 
some ninety degrees, to face the Living Room 
South-easterly. 

“But,” the Doctor wants to know, “whereat 
is this here sun? How does she bear on ¢his 
land? It’s 11:30 A. M. by my watch now, this 
4th day of March, and—that West wind is 
plenty sharp too.” 

“Ah!” grins the architect, “that brings us 
right to it. Watch my stick in this snow-patch 
and you do the checking-up. At 12:20, be- 
cause we are close to 80° West Longitude, 
we'll verify our compass-points and—you’ll 
know.” 

So was the thing first laid down, out on the 
land; sketched into notebook and taken to 
town and then—the work was really started, 


View of the residence of Dr. A. G. Davis at Erie, Pa., 
taken from North-west on July 9 at 3:30 P. M. Com- 


pare with the winter afternoon view on the next page 








View of the Davis House from North-west on December 
31 at 2:30 P. M. The sun is where it is needed most 


to firmly show the stuff an architect is made 
of. Now first did we have something definite 
to tie to, other than the Owner’s wishes, ideas, 
and vague vaporings. 

Now we take that magazine plan and pic- 
tures (none of which ever show the time and 
date of the picture), so we can orient the 
building from its shadows and shades, which 
incidentally make the architecture and the 
picture (the published Plans never or seldom 
ever, show the north point arrow to help out). 











We stagger over such omissions and set the 
plan to paper with Living Room toward 
South-east; now the room has no outlook 
toward the sea and the “tearing down process” 
gets under way. The good plan, to fit this lo- 
cation and sun, must obviously become quite 
a different plan to be good for us here. 

The closed Entrance Hall quickly becomes 
an integral part of the Living Room, so open- 
ing up the view therefrom to the Lake with 
vast benefit to the whole house. This gives im- 


The other side of the house as seen at the same time as 
the view above—the camera is looking from South-east 
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proved cross-ventilation, social values, artistic 
worth, circulation, etc., and saves money in 
the construction, heating, and maintenance. 

The Dining Room now gets the welcome, 
full morning sun and a glimpse of the worth- 
while sunsets, but not the hot sunshine of 
Summer days. 

The Kitchen gets reflected or borrowed 
light with a touch of Summer sun AFTER its 
fierceness is lost. 

The Bedroom Wing was in line with the 
house proper. We now find it reversed so the 
morning sun is no longer blocked out by the 
corridor arrangement. And yet, while sun 
rightly used is a most valuable asset to any 
bedroom, still it is not so welcome about five 
or six of a morning when one normally rises 
at seven or eight. Drawn shades are not the 
proper answer; merely an admission of weak 
thinking. They always interfere with sun we 
want and should have. 

The Owner here helps with “Let’s swing 
the Wing around. What about it?” 

So we revolve the Wing to fit sun and wind 
to our particular needs and desires. It becomes 
re-oriented to an axis about due West and 
that solves that—in the right way. These Bed- 
rooms now get ALL of the Winter sun; they 
get Summer sun from 8:00 A. M. until around 
4:00 P. M. and then cool off until bed-time. 

Other advantages that accrue are a Cor- 
ridor that now takes departure from the Hall 


From the South on December 31 at 2:30 P. M. The 


bedroom wing in sunshine—and will be until sundown 











On February 28 at 11:30 in the morning, looking from 


the East side. The sun has already swung to the South 


and not off from the Living Room as in the 
original. Corridor acts as a good, practical in- 
sulator from excessive cold winds in Winter 
and it no longer soaks up desired sunshine. 
The Wing-structure itself now shields the 
Main Entrance and house from prevailing 
South-westerly cold winds, not a mean item 
as the wind-roses quickly indicate. 

Only one bedroom gets the full force of 
the hottest sun and the coldest winds. Since 
this has become plainly apparent on the Plan, 
it now gets more than its share of window 
opening and also is given a special small fire- 
place as well. Finally, the added architectural 
value is the by-product which, however, 
counts for much in prideful ownership and 
real dollar values. 

Next, the Garage is trimmed off the maga- 
zine plan and placed in the Basement, facing 











North-east because this practically fits the 
contours of the site best. With doors to lee- 
ward, the cold Winter winds will not hit one 
in the face, first crack out in the morning and 
the early sun welcomes when these doors are 
first opened. True, the snow will lie here a 
few days longer in Spring, but overdoor pro- 
tection is provided and, true again, snow will 
drift in to stay. That is why a break of trees 
and shrubs is planted judiciously off to West 
and North, incidentally building up our pic- 
ture so the snow-fences now used will soon 
be dispensed with. 

Knowing where the sun will be; knowing 
where the winds blow; knowing where the 
shadows fall and when—permits the designer 
to create with intelligence and economy. 


Shade and Shadow 


While the sun has its own properties, the con- 
comitant shades and shadows have theirs as 
well, none of which are patented. They too 
are here seriously considered. Therefore, the 
Outdoor Living-yard lies to South-east of 
house proper. In Winter this Yard gets all the 
sun there is, every day; in Summer it has the 
benefit of sun BEFORE it gets too hot. About 
2:00 P. M. the shadows from the house begin 
to steal across the clipped lawn-space and, by 
the time Old Sol begins to sizzle, this yard- 


Mr. Eichenlaub’s house for Dr. A. G. Davis as seen from 


the East on December 31 at 2:30 in the afternoon 








space is in moving, cool shadows of interest- 
ing design or shape and also broadly open to 
any wayward breezes, so operating to make 
this space as comfortable a spot as may be 
found—truly air-conditioned by nature. And 
—it costs us not a cent. An architect merely 
has to know. It is his job—his stock in trade. 

The writer notes Mr. Wright’s interesting 
article (House & Garden, January, 1937) 
emanating from The Pierce Foundation, in 
which it is argued that main rooms may well 
be given South-westerly orientation in the 
vicinity of New York. Maybe so, but many 
architects have gone on record for the South- 
east exposure and a little board with a nail in 
it, coupled with a bit of observation from the 
office windows, will soon disclose that a 10:00 
A. M. sun and a 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. sun are 
far from overhead and must be reckoned with 
too. No doubt, the article was cut down to 
fit available space—and therefore is so incom- 
plete that it may mislead many. 

Another time we may discuss these prin- 
ciples as applied to commercial, industrial, in- 
stitutional structures and others to point out 
how it might be well to begin by making 
studies of the building en bloc for natural 
values BEFORE the studies for pure architec- 
ture are begun. The results would soon show 
higher return in earnings, through better 
habitability and desirability and, surely, better 
American Architecture. For, as Prof. Osborne 
of Penn said, “Good architecture is the result 
of successful fitness to its geographic locality.” 
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, SKETCHES FOR 
| MOVIE SETS 


BY CARL WESTDAHL HEILBORN 


Several years ago we had the pleasure of reproducing a 
number of drawings by a young and promising archi- 
tectural delineator from the west coast, Carl Heilborn 
by name. We recently learned that he has been working 
for the past two years for the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Corporation where his creative talents have been di- 
rected to the designing of movie sets. On this and the 
following pages are presented a group of his sketches 
made for the new picture “In Old Chicago.” The vieu 
above shows the O’Leary Homestead in “The Patch.” 
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Chicago, as it was in 1854, particularly in the area sur- 
rounding the O’Leary Home, was not especially admir- 
able as an architectural creation. The sets for the picture 
"In Old Chicago” were built from working drawings 
developed from these sketches in which Carl Heilborn 
visualized the city’s pre-fire architectural appearance 
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The O’Leary Barn, in which lived the 
famous cow that started all the trouble, 
was a picturesque structure that lent it- 
self to a handsome arrangement in black- 
and-white as sketched by Carl Heilborn 
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The kitchen of the O’Leary Home as sketched 
for the 20th Century-Fox picture “In Old 
Chicago” by Carl Heilborn speaks eloquently 
f the life that was lived within its walls 
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The O'Leary living room would obviously 
not win any prizes as a piece of interior 
decoration yet, as Mr. Heilborn has sketched 
it here, it was definitely a place to be lived in 
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1 busy corner “In Old Chicago” forms 
the background for some of the action. 
Carl Heilborn’s sketch was the basis 


from which the actual set was built 
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A street “In Old Chicago” in the midd! 
of the nineteenth century as sketched 
by Carl Westdahl Heilborn for the 


new Twentieth Century-Fox picture 
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A close-up of the O’Leary Barn shows 
another interesting possible camera angle 
visualized by Carl Heilborn before 
the sets were constructed for the 
new historical picture “In Old Chicago” 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 

















CORRIDOR CONSTRUCTION. 

In buildings of more than 2 stories high, construct corridors of ‘‘fire- 
proof construction’”’ with walls of approved masonry or reinforced 
concrete. Structural members must have a fire resistance of not less 
than a 4-hour rating for bearing walls, isolated piers, columns and wall- 
supporting girders; a 3-hour rating for other walls and girders than 
those already specified, and for beams, floors, roofs, and floor-fillings; 
a 2-hour rating for fire partitions. 


WIDTH OF CORRIDORS. 


The minimum clear passage-way of the main corridor or corridors of 
” 


any school building containing 4 classrooms or more, should be 8’-6”. 

The minimum clear corridor width of secondary corridors will vary 
with the length of such corridors and the number of classroom doors 
leading to them, but such secondary corridors should be approximately 
5’-0” wide. 


TERMINATION. 
Each end of each corridor should terminate on an egress or stairway, 
excepting that “pockets” not to exceed the length of 1 classroom may 


be planned when conditions dictate. 


LIGHTING. 

Corridors and passage-ways should be well lighted. Outside windows 
are always desirable, Artificial illumination of 3 foot-candles intensity 
is recommended. 

WALL PROJECTIONS. 
_ No projections should extend beyond the face of the corridor walls 
in excess of 8”, 

CORRIDOR EQUIPMENT. 

No radiators, drinking fountains, wash basins or other equipment 
should be placed on corridor walls unless* the walls are recessed to 
receive them. 
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Freddie Winsor and I used to work in the same office. The Great Architect who paid us 
for our time was so veddy, veddy social, that between his infrequent appearances at his 
office, Freddie and I had ample opportunity to contemplate and discuss—among other 
things—the inadequacies of drafting room equipment. 

Take the scratch-pad for instance. Some sort of a gag could probably be made up on 
the combination of ideas . . . scratch-pads . . . scratching for a living . . . but I haven’t 
time to work it out. Anyhow, was anything ever more poorly conceived for its purpose 
than this little sliver of rough unpainted wood with its 12 dabs of coarse sandpaper 
loosely stuck in place? A lead-pencil point is maybe a quarter or even a half an inch long 
so the scratch-pad has always been made an inch and a quarter wide. This neat recogni- 
tion of function results in scratching the wood of the pencil as well as the lead—smear- 
ing it with pencil grit which eventually finds its way onto your drawing. The unpainted 
handle too is excellent for absorbing dirt. And then there’s the cover. This is the only 
thing on the scratch-pad that really sticks—but it sticks to the top sheet sandpaper. 

Freddie and I designed a stream-lined scratch-pad, shown in the photograph. It is 
a half inch square in section, has sandpaper on four sides in 00 grading, and has a painted 
handle. The sandpaper is really stuck down, giving you almost three linear feet of 100% 
useful scratching area. The design is not copyrighted and I commend it to any pencil 
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\/4 LIBRARY ROOM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The minimum desirable floor area is approximately the same as the 
size of a standard classroom. 
The pupil capacity of a library room is computed on a basis of from 
15 to 25 square feet of net usable floor area per pupil. 
LIBRARY ROOM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
\ an For high schools having an enrollment of less than 200 pupils, a 
separate classroom or an end of a study hall should be fitted with 
4 shelving, tables and chairs. 
lor an enrollment of from 200 to 500 high school pupils, there should 
be a separate library room equipped with shelving, tables and chairs. 
In addition thereto, there should be a charging desk, bulletin board, 
and other essential office equipment. 
As the enrollment increases, work rooms should be provided. A work 
room is very desirable, and, whenever provided, lavatory facilities should 
fr constitute a part of the equipment. Whenever the enrollment and the use 
YJ of a library justify it, separate small conference spaces should be added. 


: ACOUSTICS. 
Careful attention should be paid to the acoustics of the library and 
a noiseless type of floor should be selected. 


BOOK-CASES. 

Book shelving in library rooms 
should be the open type, as shown 
in the iflustration at the left. 

Shelves should be movable with 
l-inch adjustments. 

Provide 1 shelf for each 10 inches 
in height. 

Allow 8 books to the shelf foot in 
computing capacity. 

A limited number of sections 
should be provided which are 10 
inches and 12 inches deep in addi- 
tion to the 8-inch deep sections. 


EQUIPMENT 

Reading tables should not have 
glossy surfaces. 

Suitable chairs, librarian’s desk, 
card catalog case, magazine rack, 
and closets should be provided as 
needed. 

A bulletin board at least 4’-0” x 
3’-0”” should be provided. 


LIGHTING. 

Provision for natural lighting 
should be made on the same basis 
as for classrooms. 

Artificial lighting should corres 
pond with the standards established 
by the American Standards Associa- 
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gees Tables and desks should be so 
Min.67 planned that pupils will not be 
r~ obliged to face the windows. 


i) CLASSROOM LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

In elementary school buildings in which a separate library room is 
provided, and in cases where the educational program requires it, book 
reference facilities should be made available in each classroom. 

The minimum shelf space should be determined by the requirements 

Such classroom shelving should be made readily accessible to pupils 
and should be of the closed, locking type. . 

A reading table should be placed in the elementary classroom. 
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pusher who likes the delicious feeling of whittling soft 
clear pine, or to any manufacturer who wants to have 
the idea free for commercial use. 

We decided that a lot could be done to improve the com- 
fort and efficiency of the “architect’s assistants” by rede- 
signing drafting tables. Discarding entirely the idea of 
padding them so that they could be used to sleep on, there 
are certain desirable and basic requirements. First, a draft- 
ing table should be solid. Draftsmen have knees and you 
can imagine no more pathetic sight than a man the size of 
Trevor Hogg trying to curl himself daintily on a stool so 
that his knees fit under the table and not on top of it. The 
habit of the makers of such furniture always seems to re- 
quire an apron about four inches deep running across the 
only space where your legs can fit. One of these com- 
panies told me rather curtly, I thought, that they liked the 
way their tables were designed, the many architects who 
had offered to improve their product to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Let’s skip the matter of wobbly-headed T-squares, tri- 
angles that are out of plumb, thumbtacks that a bobsled 
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POSITION OF BATHROOMS IN HOUSE PLAN. 


laundry plumbing, results in the greatest economy. However, 
suggested that convenience and utility be sacrificed for the economy 
piping. Usually good planning and piping economy are 
plements, 
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in partitions adjacent to rooms used for entertainment since 
sounds may be heard. 
should be heavily wrapped with hair felt, 
the hubs of the pipe do not touch the lathing. 


SIZE AND SHAPE OF BATHROOM. 
rn those ordinarily regarded as minimum are desirable. 
and invalids often requires greater space for 


minimum. 
CHECK LIST OF EQUIPMENT. 


The location of bath- 
rooms over each other, adjacent to each other, and over the kitchen and 
it is not 


natural com- 


It is desirable to locate the bathrooms so that soil stacks do not come 
bathroom 
Where this condition is impossible to avoid, piping 
using studs large enuf so that 


Bathrooms somewhat larger than 
The care of children 
convenience than the 
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Lavatory l)ressing table 
Toilet Dental basin 
Bathtub Manicure table 


Tub with shower over 
Separate shower compartment 
Bidet 

Separate toilet compartment 


BUILT-IN CONVENIENCES. 


Medicine over lava- 
tory 

Medicine storage cabinet 

Linen cabinet 

Towel bars 

Soap dish with draining lip 

Paper holder 

Toothbrush and glass holder 

Grab bars at tub 

Hooks for strop, douche, 
clothing 

Electric heater 

Clothes chute or hamper 


cabinet 


Exerciser 

Sun lamp 

Sun lamp and couch 
Scale 


Full length mirror 

General illumination fixture 

Fixtures for local illumina- 
tion at mirror, in shower, at 
dressing table 

Outlets for curking iron, elec- 
tric razor, water heater, vi- 
brator, razor blade sharp- 
ener, hair dryer, etc. 

Exhaust fan if no other means 
of ventilation is provided 
(fan may be in attic, con- 
trolled from bathroom) 


WINDOWS AND DOORS. Never locate a window over a bathtub nor 
in a shower enclosure, nor behind the toilet. The window should be 
located on a clear wall so that it may be approached for opening and 
closing. The stool of bathroom windows should never be less than 4’-0” 
from the floor. Glazing should be obscure glass. 


No bathroom should ever have more than one door. If it is to serve 
more than one bedroom, it should be entered from a common hall. 


TYPES OF FIXTURES. There are 4 basic materials used in the manu- 
facture of bathroom fixtures. 

1. Porcelain 

2. Vitrecus china 

3. Enameled cast iron 

4. Porcelain enameled steel 


BATHROOM HEATING. Radiators should be under the window, 
enclosed in such a way as to eliminate any possibility of burns—bare 
radiators should never be used in bathrooms. The heating should be 
designed to take care of at least 2 air changes per hour and should be 
able to provide an inside dry bulb temperature of 80° F 
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would not slide over, round pen holders that roll off your 
table, triangular scales and other similar curses, proceeding 
directly to the bottle of ink. Time was when each two bits 
that went for drawing ink brought lagniappe in the form 
of a pen-wiper. This was an eminently sensible idea since 
ink and pen-wipers are more closely related in the scheme 
of things than birds and bees, ham and eggs, or Walla Walla. 
But under the spell of that popular human error that 
something different is something better, we now receive for 
our quarter an ounce and three-quarters of the midnight 
fluid in a square box with a little note saying that you may 
have your pen-wiper if you write in for it. And now, the 
new stream-lined bottles will no longer fit into my cast 
iron inkstand. Will ink makers please give us back our 
pen-wipers and keep the boxes? 


DATA SHEET NO. D2m. The official rules for table 
tennis do not provide for the dimensional requirements of 
rooms in which to play the game. Thru the courtesy of Mr. 
. Schneider of the Table Tennis Association, we are able 

) present these figures authoritatively, for the first time. 
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Various higher courts have held that an 
architect is one whose profession is to make 
plans and designs for buildings, and to super- 
vise the construction thereof. He is presumed 
to render valuable services for which he is en- 
titled to reasonable compensation. The law 
also presumes that an architect is possessed 
with the requisite artistic and technical 
knowledge to perform his duties properly. 

In accordance with the legal rules with re- 
spect to employment contracts, the higher 
courts have established the law that a person 
who employs an architect to draw plans and 
specifications is required to pay for the ren- 
dered services, irrespective of whether the 
building is erected. On the other hand, the 
architect has no valid right of legal action to 
collect for his work if the plans are not made 
in accordance with the employer’s directions. 

Sometimes litigation arises where an owner 
requests an architect to perform special serv- 
ices as where the architect agrees to submit 
plans or sketches and it is understood that the 
owner has a right to accept or reject the plans 
or sketches. Under these circumstances, if it 
is clearly understood that the architect shall 
receive no compensation if the plans are re- 
jected, he cannot collect for the special serv- 
ices.rendered, but may get compensation for 
other services requested by the owner. 

For example, in a quite recently decided 
case, it was disclosed that an architect submit- 
ted drawings in response to a general request 
for designs of a building. It was clearly under- 
stood that the owner had the privilege of re- 
jecting or accepting the plans. After the plans 
were submitted, but not accepted, the owner 
authorized the architect to make several trips 
to dealers in building materials to ascertain 
the cost of equipment and materials to be used 
in the building. Later, the owner decided not 
to construct the building, owing to the exces- 
sive cost, and he refused to pay the architect 
for the services rendered. 

The architect instituted legal proceedings 
to collect compensation for the plans and the 
time he had consumed in making the errands 
especially requested by the owner. The court 
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PARKER 


BY LEO 1. 


decided that he was not entitled to compensa- 
tion for the plans, inasmuch as they were not 
accepted, but he was awarded payment for 
the time and expenses consumed in perform- 
ing the special services. 


Right to Recover Compensation 


It is important to know that the legal right 
of an architect to demand and receive remu- 
neration for his work is based on the contrac- 
tual relation, verbal, written, or implied, that 
exists between him and his employer. 

For example, in Jones v. Tucker, 84 Ail. 
1012, it is interesting to observe that the court 
defined a contract as follows: 

“A contract is defined to be an agreement 
between two or more persons, for a good and 
sufficient consideration to do or not to do a 
thing. It is not necessary that a contract be 
in writing, and may be either expressed or 
implied. An express contract is one where the 
terms of the agreement are stated in so many 
words; and an implied contract is where the 
law presumed a promise on the part of the 
party benefited.” 

If no actual contract exists wherein the 
architect is to receive payment for plans and 
specifications which he prepares, generally, 
he is entitled to no remuneration where his 
work is not accepted. However, if he is given 
authority by the owner or his agent to pre- 
pare drawings, plans, or specifications, he may 
demand commissions or compensation whether 
or not the work is accepted, provided his 
offerings are not so defective as to render them 
useless for practical purposes. 

As to whether or not the plans are defective 
and useless is a matter that may be decided 
by the court, or the decision may be rendered 
by a referee or other authorized arbitrator. 

On the other hand, plans and specifications 
that are materially defective are deemed val- 
ueless. Therefore, in a recent controversy 
where a referee decided that plans were de- 
fective, the court held that it was not proper 
to arrive at the amount due the architect by 
taking the value of perfect plans and then de- 
ducting the expenses to complete and correct 
them. In other words, an architect may re- 
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cover reasonable compensation for slightly 
defective plans, but if the same are vitally de- 
fective the architect may recover no compen- 
sation, and if the owner suffers financial losses 
from the defective plans the architect may be 
liable in damages to the owner. 
Duty of Architect 
An architect is required to fulfill all agree- 
ments with the owner, otherwise he is not en- 
titled to compensation for the work per- 
formed. For example, in one case where an 
owner specified an amount that he desired to 
spend for the erection of a building, and the 
architect prepared the plans and specifications 
of a building that exceeded the owner’s speci- 
fied cost, the court held that the architect had 
breached the contract, and the owner had the 
privilege of accepting or rejecting the plans. 
In this case the owner rejected the plans and 
he was under no obligation to pay anything. 
On the other hand, in another case involv- 
ing a similar point of the law the owner ac- 
cepted the plans and proceeded with the con- 
struction of the building. In this case the 
court held the architect entitled to full pay- 
ment in accord with the original agreement. 

In another recently decided litigation, an 
owner gave an architect permission to use his 
own judgment in preparing plans and speci- 
fications for the erection of a building. The 
architect proceeded with the work in good 
faith, but the owner refused payment because 
he was dissatisfied. The court held that an 
architect must not be deprived of payment 
for his services simply because the owner ex- 
pected a different appearing structure, or that 
the building should have been erected in a 
specific time, or at an agreed cost unless it can 
be shown to the satisfaction of the court that 
the architect was inefficient, negligent, or did 
not perform his duties according to contract. 

Architect Recovers Salary 

The fact that an architect is being paid a 
stipulated weekly or monthly salary does not 
alter his legal right to recover from a person 
who breaches an employment contract. 

For example, in the late case of Miller v. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 190 
S. E. 866, it was disclosed that an architect al- 
leged that he was employed to draw plans and 
specifications for the building of a house; that 
he was to have supervision of the building and 
construction of the house, and the owners 
were to pay him a stated amount each week 
for his services. He alleged further that the 
owners without cause dispensed with his serv- 
ices before the completion of the house, and 
that therefore he was entitled to recover. 
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The higher court held the architect entitled 
to recover from the owner an amount equal 
to the agreed salary for the number of weeks 
he would have been employed had the owner 
not dispensed with his services. 


Commissions Payable 


Usually, an architect may recover full an- 
ticipated profits where the owner without 
justification breaches a valid contract. 

In the late case of Cope v. Sutter, 274 Pac. 
750, it was disclosed that an owner entered 
into a contract agreeing to pay an architect 
$9,960 for preparation of plans, specifications 
and performance of other services. 

After the architect had completed a por- 
tion of the work and received payments 
amounting to $4,000 the owner refused to 
make further payments. The architect aban- 
doned the job and sued to recover $5,610 an- 
ticipated profits. 

The owner attempted to avoid liability on 
the contention that the contract contained no 
clause which prevented discharge of the ar- 
chitect. However, it is interesting to observe 
that the court held the architect entitled to 
recover the full anticipated profits, saying: 

“Respondent (owners) contend that they 
had the right to terminate the contract at any 
time because there was no provision in the 
contract that the owner may not discontinue 
the work or discharge the architect. There is 
no merit in this contention. There is no pro- 
vision in the contract which permits the 
owner to discontinue the work or discharge 
the architect, and in the absence of such pro- 
vision in the contract, it could certainly not 
be terminated and the architect discharged 
without cause.” 

On the other hand, the situation is different 
if the architect designs a building which will 
cost more than the owner’s original price. 

For illustration, in Rapp v. Board, 284 Pac. 
761, it was shown that an owner had available 
to perform construction work the sum of 
$100,000, of which an architect was advised 
when asked to prepare preliminary sketches. 

After completion of the plans and specifi- 
cations the owner advertised for bids on the 
work. The lowest bid amounted to more than 
$135,000, and therefore the owner was unable 
to proceed with the construction work, on ac- 
count of lack of funds. 

The architect sued to recover the agreed 
five per cent. commission of the contract 
price. However, the court held the architect 
not entitled to a recovery, stating the follow- 
ing important law: 

“The fact that the plans and specifications 
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. would cost more than $135,000 would 
seem to preclude plaintiff (architect) from 
recovery in this case under the well-recog- 
nized rule that an architect must prepare 
plans which may be constructed within the 
agreed sum, or otherwise he cannot recover.” 


Owner Liable for Payment of Architect’s Fees 


As previously explained an architect is not 
entitled to recover compensation for prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for a building 
more costly than the limit of expenditures in- 
dicated by the owner when he employed him. 
However, if any part of the plans and specifi- 
cations are utilized, then the architect is en- 
titled to recover full payment. 

For instance, in Nolan v. Southern Com- 
pany, 127 So. 98, it was disclosed that a com- 
pany contracted to pay an architect fourteen 
per cent. for preparing plans for a factory not 
to exceed $25,000 construction cost. The 
architect prepared the plans and the lowest 
bid received, as a result of competitive bid- 
ding by contractors, was $37,926. 

At this time the company refused to place 
the contract but subsequently, and without 
notice to the architect, it erected a building 
at a cost of $19,000. 

The architect sued to recover $1,365 and 
the officials of the company endeavored to 
avoid liability. However, since it was shown 
that the contractor who constructed the 
building had studied the plans the court held 
the company liable, saying: 

“The contractor who built the structure 
testified that the Nolan (architect) plans and 
specifications had been submitted to him.... 
If no use was made of the Nolan (architect) 
plans and no other architect was employed by 
defendant (company) it would appear un- 
likely that a satisfactory building, costing 
$19,000 could be erected, and more unlikely 
that defendant (company) would have been 
willing to intrust the building of its factory 
and the expenditure of this relatively large 
sum of money to a part-time contractor with- 
out architectural guidance.” 


Double Payment 


If an architect performs work of a char- 
acter usually performed by persons other than 
architects, and no agreement is made as to his 
compensation, then he may demand and re- 
ceive payment in consideration of the estab- 
lished customs of the trade in which the spe- 
cial duties were performed. 

For instance, in a recent case it was shown 
that an architect also acted as a contractor. A 
contract existed between the architect and 
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the owner in which it was specified that the 
architect was to construct the building at a 
fixed amount according to certain specifica- 
tions that he had prepared. The court held the 
architect not entitled to recover compensa- 
tion for the plans in addition to the amount 
specified in the contract because if the con- 
tract does not specify that the architect shall 
receive additional payment he cannot recover 
double compensation. 

On the other hand, if by reading the con- 
tract it may be determined that the original 
intentions of the owner was to pay the archi- 
tect additional compensation it is valid. 

For illustration, in a late case, it was shown 
that a contract existed between an owner and 
an architect which specified that the architect 
was to supply a preliminary sketch of a build- 
ing for a certain percentage of the estimated 
cost of construction. The contract also stated 
that a stipulated amount was to be payable as 
soon as the sketch was accepted and that fur- 
ther payment was to be made for competent 
workmanship, drawings and _ specifications. 
The contract further specified that the archi- 
tect was to supervise the construction of the 
building for a percentage of the cost. When 
the owner refused to pay the architect for 
each separate item, the latter filed suit. The 
court held that since each of the stipulations 
were distinct, the architect was entitled to re- 
ceive separate payment for the plans and 
specifications, the preliminary sketch, and 
superintending the construction. 

Controversy frequently results where an 
architect proceeds to prepare plans and speci- 
fications without an agreement as to the 
amount of compensation which he is to re- 
ceive. Under these circumstances, the archi- 
tect may recover a reasonable value for the 
services rendered, irrespective of whether it 
was understood that he was to receive any 
pay. The same is true where an owner requests 
sketches or plans and specifications, expecting 
but not indicating that he will only pay the 
architect if the work is accepted. In cases of 
this kind where an owner requests an architect 
to perform work, the latter always may col- 
lect compensation, unless specifically agreed 
that the services are to be performed gratis. 

For illustration, in the recently decided 
case of Weinberg v. St. Louis, 116 S. W. 461, 
the court said: 

“In such cases, unless it appears the party 
rendering the labor intended it should be 
gratuitously performed, the law will imply a 
promise to pay. In such a case, though it is 
certain there was no meeting of the minds, 
the law implies a contract to pay.” 
























Two block prints by W. F. G. Godfrey 
of Toronto, Canada, are good examples 
of the skill this architect has developed 
in using the woodcutter’s burin and 


gouge for black-and-white composition 
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TO TRANSLATE A PHOTOGRAPH INTO A SCALE DRAWING 


A sINGLE photograph does not determine, 
the proportions of a three-dimensional object. 
To define such an object a side view must be 
added. Thus, for example, a picture of a cube 
may be taken to represent a prism, shorter or 
longer than the side of the cube and with 
angles which are not right angles. Most archi- 
tectural subjects, however, imply assumptions 
which are highly probable and which, if true, 
would make the picture a complete deter- 
miner of the subject. Thus certain angles may 
safely be assumed to be right angles, upright 
lines may be taken to be vertical, the eye 
point may be assumed to lie somewhere on the 
vertical center line of the picture and certain 
figures may be assumed to be quadratic, or 
octagonal, or circular. 

A photograph of a rectangular object is 
most easily translated into a scale drawing 
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when no principal plane of the object is paral- 
lel with the plane of the picture. First of all 
find the vanishing points of horizontal lines 
in two principal planes which form a right 
angle. These points, of course, are found by 
extending two horizontal lines in each plane 
to intersection. The points of intersection are 
the vanishing points. Thus let figure / repre- 
sent a picture of a cube ABCDEF. By extend- 
ing AB and FF to intersection, the vanishing 
point G is found. Similarly the vanishing 
point H is found by extending BC and DE. 
These vanishing points lie on the horizon. In 
locating them the horizon also has been lo- 
cated. 

Now the vertical dimensions are easily 
translated into scale dimensions. By extending 
the planes of the two visible sides of the cube 
to intersection with the plane of the picture 
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the vertical dimension of the cube is found in 


the lines UX and VY. 

In order to translate the horizontal dimen- 
sions DE and EF into scale dimensions it is nec- 
essary to find the eye distance. This distance 
is found by dividing the distance GH into 
two equal parts and with the dividing point 
K for center drawing the semicircle GHL. If, 
as is most likely, the eye point is in the middle 
of the picture, the eye distance is found by 
drawing a vertical line through the point to 
intersection with sernicircle. ML is the dis- 
tance of the eye from the plane of the picture. 

The next problem is to transfer the dimen- 
sions DE and EF to the plane of the picture. 
In order to do this it is required to find the 
vanishing points of lines which, when drawn 
through D and E and E and F, mark off on 
the base line of the picture the dimensions NO 
equal to DE and ST equal to EF. These van- 
ishing points are found by laying off on the 
horizon the distance HP equal to HL and the 
distance GR equal to GL, P and R being the 
desired vanishing points. In other words, any 
line drawn through the point R forms the 
base of an equilateral triangle of which VF 
and VT form the sides. And likewise any line 
drawn through P forms an equilateral triangle 
with the lines UD and UN. Thus the dimen- 
sions DE and EF have been translated graph- 
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ically into the scale dimensions NO and ST. 

Should it seem advisable to check the as- 
sumption that the eye point is located in the 
middle of the picture this may be done by 
drawing a horizontal projection of the lines 
DE and EF by reversing the usual perspective 
procedure. If these lines form a right angle the 
assumption is justified. If they do not form a 
right angle the eye point must be shifted till 
the angle becomes a right angle. 

When a principal plane in the picture is 
parallel with the plane of the picture and the 
other principal planes form right angles with 
the picture plane, it is not possible to translate 
dimensions perpendicular to the plane of the 
picture into scale dimensions unless something 
be known of these dimensions in relation to a 
dimension which is parallel to the picture 
plane. Such relation may be indicated by win- 
dow or door openings, pilaster or panel spac- 
ings, column bases, ceiling paneling, floor pat- 
terns or some other arrangement which in- 
volves equality of a dimension parallel with the 
picture plane and one perpendicular to that 
plane. When such equality has been found 
it is possible to draw a 45 degree line. When 
this line is extended to intersection with the 
horizon the vanishing point of 45 degree lines 
is found. And by means of these vanishing 
points dimensions perpendicular to the plane 
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of the picture may be transferred to the plane 
of the picture. Let figure 2 represent the pic- 
ture of a room ABCDEFGH. By extending 
the lines AE, BF, CG, and DH to intersection, 
the eye point and the horizon are found. Then, 
if it be known, for example, that the depth 
of the room be two-thirds of its width, lay off 
the depth on the base line from C to K and 
from D to L. Since CK is equal to CG and 
DL equal to DH, the lines GK and HL will 
incline 45 degrees to the plane of the picture. 
When these lines are extended to intersection 
with the horizon the points M and N are the 
vanishing points of 45 degree lines. Hence any 


line drawn through M will divide CG and CK 
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equally and likewise lines drawn through N 
will divide DH and DL equally, which means 
that dimensions on the lines CG and DH have 
been translated into scale dimensions. 

The scale dimensions obtained by taking the 
lower edge of the picture as the base line of 
the plane of the picture may, most likely will 
be, some odd scale which cannot be conven- 
iently measured. To overcome this difficulty 
all there is required is to move the plane of 
the picture till the dimensions on it fit some 
standard scale. This naturally is done by draw- 
ing lines from the eye point, through C and D 
and extending these lines till the horizontal 
distance between them fits a standard scale. 
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